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Security alert 

THE US Embassy in Ku- 
wait tightened security yes- 
terday after receiving 
threats of a .bomb attack 
against an American gov- 
ernment installation in. Ku- 
wait An embassy spokes- 
man told Reuters the threat 
was relayed by a- local 
newspaper winch received 
an anonymous telephone 
call on Tuesday. 

US government and' mil- 
itary installations through- 
out the Gulf intensified se- 
curity following foe 
of 19 US airmen in last 
month's attack on the mil- 
itary base in Khobar, Saudi 
Arabia. Meanwhile, the 
Pentagon announced that 
foe mst gro up of 1,200 en- 
gineers, military police 
air traffic controllers had ar- 
rived in Saudi Arabia to 
help build a remote . desert 
base for the 4,000 US 
troops based in foe king- 
dom. 

Ambitions 

IRAN is building up its na-’ 
val strength and firepowo - 
around foe mouth of foe 
Persian Gulf in an effort to 
acquire foe capability to 
shut off one-fifth of the 
world’s oil supply, c laims 
foe September issue of 
Jane’s Intelligence Review. 
The building of a new ci- 
vilian airport on the island 
of Abu Musa and foe ac- 
quisition of fast attack 
crafts, missiles and a new 
submarine were all cited m 
foe report as proof of Ira- 
nian ambitions.' 

Cabinet row 

ISRAELI Foreign Minister 
David Levy foiled to attend a 
special cabinet session called 

rfiaiting an escalation in foe 
dispute.; between foe two 
kKgktxme political rivals. 
According to AFP, . Levy, 
still bristling ova his exctu-. 
sioo from key foreign policy 
decisions, was p lanning to 
hand, in his resignation .as . 
eariy as Friday's weekly 
cabinet, meeting, if. foe ifife 
putewasnot resolved.. . “7 

Office reprieve 

A PALESTINIAN deputy 
banned by Israel's" Internal 
Security Ministry from run- 
ning an office from Iris 
home in east Jerusalem re- 
ceived permission to keep it 
open provided the office 
was not linked to the Pal- 
estinian Authority. Hatem 
Abdd-Qader, elected in 
January fo foe 88-member : 
Palestinian Legislative 
Council, 'denied any link to 
the PA, saying be used foe 
office to meet with his con- 

Abdd-Qader’" told AFP 
that .following a meeting 
with officials from die Is- 
raeli Internal Security Min- 
istry, set up by Egyptian 
Ambassador to Israel Mo- 
hamad Bassioum, it was 
agreed bn Tuesday that the 
office should slay open. The 
ministry had, in any case, 
already encountered legal 
problems in preventing foe 
deputy from meeting people . 
in his own home and en- 
forcing the Monday dead- 
line they had set for the clo- 
sure of foe office. 

Crowd, attacked 

GUNMEN opened fire yes- 
today on a crowd in foe 
soufoem village of Safai 
near Abu QnrqaS in foe 
Mallawi region of Minya 
province, killing two police- 
men and a 32 year-old . 
farmer before Seeing foe 
r Rpne. Security -officiate 
aim found foe dead body of 
a 20 year old student in the 
village of Bam Obdd in the ■' 
came province. Police said 
that investigations were un- 
doway to determine the 
motives behind foe attacks. 
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iiiuminating history 

The Pyramids of Giza, never far from the 
limelight, are once again in the spotlight, 
this time over controversial changes 
made to the sound and light show, writes 
Rena A'sm. Original concern focused on 
the possible harm caused by projecting 

lasers onto the only extant wonder of the 
ancient world. Such concerns, however, 
were quickly pooh-poohed by experts. 

The concentrated light beams could not, 
they insisted, harm the ancient racks. 

Scientists and UNESCO experts were 
approached, and it was only when they 
discounted the possibility of any harmful 
effects that the decision was made to go 
ahead with the laser show, said Sayed 
HassabaJJah, chairman of tbs Sound and 
Light Company. 

But concerns over possible structural 
damage to the monuments of the Giza 
Plateau represented only one strand of 
the objections made by opponents to the 
changes. 

“Whether they affect the monuments or 
not is beside the point," Insisted 
Abdel-Hafitn Noureddin, secretary-general 
of the Supreme Council for Antiquities. 
More important, he said, was the fact 
that the show was not in keeping with 
the spirit of the place. "Watching the 
show, one forgets completely that die 
Pyramids are in fact tombs and that the 
place was once holy." 

History professor Ne’mat Found was 
even more vehement in her objections. 
The laser show, she said, was a “farce*, 
completely out of sy mpat hy with the site. 

Wonders of the ancient world, it seems, 
are not to be beguiled by advances in 
technology. 

photo: Sherif Sonbol 
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Syrian President Hafez Al-Assad rejected yesterday an Is- 
raeli proposal for foe revival of stalled peace talks on foe 
Syriao-Lebanese track; saying that foe proposal did not 
contain the slightest opening for movement towards 
peace! 

Assad dismissed Israel's reported "Lebanon first" for- 
mula for movement op foe Syrian- Lebanese track out of 
hand, insisting that prog re ss cm foe. Syrian and Lebanese 
fronts should go hand in hand 

Speaking at a press conference held jointly with Pres- 
-after mere foari-two horn or talks and a- 
wariring lunch at foe presidential palace in Alexandria, > 
Assad told reporters: “I say Lebanon and Syria fust, not 
Lebanon first-" He emphasised that Syria remains com- 
mitted fo peace negotiations but only od foe basis of Unit- 
ed Nations resolutions, international , legitimacy and the 
land for peace formula enshrined by the Madrid confer- 
ence five years ago. 

Mubarak reiterated his view on the relationship between 
peace and security, saying only peace could lead to secur- 
ity and not vice versa, as some Israeli leaders believe. 

There had been “some progress" in peace talks with Is- 
rael until foe Likud government of.Bmyamin Netanyahu 
took office'last June, said foe Syrian president Then ^ 
few days ago. Netanyahu said he had sent an invitation [to 
Syria] through foe US for foe resumption of talks. But be 
<hd not mention .in it any formula that would open even a 
small door ofbope for the possibilities of peace." 

While declining to reveal details of the Israeli proposal 
Assad added: “No one who read it felt it opened the way 
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to peace or that its author was anxious to achieve peace." 

Syria remains committed to peace, he emphasised, “bui 
only on .foe basis of UN resolutions, land for peace and 
foe other obligations agreed on during the last five years 
[since Madrid].” 

Mubarak agreed with Assad that the Syrian and Leb- 
anese tracks of foe peace process should not be separated. 
"I have already said that negotiations should begin quick- 
ly, on both the Syrian and Lebanese tracks at the same 
time,” Mubarak said. Referring to his recent talks with 
US President Bill Clinton in Washington op. this issue. 
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Mubarak said. ’There was 'IS] ag r 2 eT.cr ; : to this but I do 
not expect tast mot eme.r. or. it." 

Mubarak said foe L5 jcrrrristraoor remains co mm itted 
to rooting the peace pr>:c-i>s forward but American pre- 
occupation with foe upcorring presidential elec'i.jjjs is 
bound to cause oeicxs. 

’in foe tails with I S leaders, v.e :cfo concluded that 
movement cn foe Synun and Lebanese tracks sbouid be 
equal.” foe Egyptian presfoea: said. 

In reply :c a cues tic:* occur Neair/.ahu's hardline 
stance, Mubarak urged tr.c ,-cors :o "grie fois man some 


— 7 ^ — i time” while reassuring the questioner that the Amer- 

^ 4 _ - icon position had not changed. 

~ 2 ‘‘ it Asked about Netanyahu's declared insistence on 

* * \ r- making Israeli security his top priority in peace talks. 
V ' .V *“ p. President Mubarak recalled his recent meeting with 

.1 -.T Netanyahu in Cairo. “It is peace that will lead to se- 
. ^ ccrity,** Mubarak had told the Israeli prime minister, 

■ “and without peace security will be difficult to 

achieve.” 

V r Assad told reporters he fully agreed with Mubarak's 
T suggestion, made during his US visit, for an inter- 

national conference to combat terrorism and for de- 
v>i : - 1 V 5 ™® W’ays to punish terrorists without penalising en- 
jS'v H tit® nations or peoples in foe process. 

1 7* 3111 ^ muc h “t a g reement with this,” Assad 

ptmc^Reuters said. “Terrorism is a crime and only foe criminal 
should be punished.” 

^ - • . T a ^i a S a The Mubarak-Assad summit followed a flurry of 
diplomatic activity in the Middle East since the E gvp- 
bet 1 do dan leader’s return from foe US. Assad met Jordan's King 
Hussein in Damascus on Saturday and foe monarch re- 
am iced ceived Netanyahu in Amman two days later. On Tuesday, 
an pre- Mubarak telephoned both Netanyahu and Palestinian lead- 
:ions is er Yasser .Arafat Yesterday Hussein and Arafat conferred 
for three hours a: Aqaba, Jordan. 

!ed that The summit was attended by Prime Minister Kama! El- 
:uid be Ganzouri. Foreign Minister Amr Moussa and Defence 
Minister Hussein Tantawi. Assad was accompanied by his 
sidLroe vice-president, Abdel-Hnhm Khaddam, and Foreign Min- 
n seme ister Farouk Al-Shara'. 


New settlements, old store 

The cabinet tdeciskw) to end the freeze on settlements makes overt a policy that the 
Israelis have been pursuing for some time, writes Graham Usher from Jerusalem 
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The taaeli cabinet decision on 2 August to 
end foe fbur-yrar-old “freeze” on settle- 
ment construction in foe West Rank and 
Gaza elicited predictable outrage from foe 
Palestinians. HjO leader Yasser Arafet de- 
nounced foe move as a violation of foe 
Oslo Accords, while Palestinian National 
Authority (PNA) minister Saeb Erekat said 
ft amounted to “a de facto cancellation of 

Both charaftarisations are accurate, yet 
foe- problem fremg Arafat and foe 7NA is 
that their criticisms would have carried 
more weight had foe previous Israeli gov- 
ernment adhered to the “freeze”. ’ - 

-Many Palestinian and Israeli com- 
mentators, however, see foe Likud govern- 
ment’s decision as fetal to foe Oslo peace 
process, less because ft marks a rupture 
with foe se t tlement policies of Ytcfoak Ra- 
bin and Shimon Peres than because ft rep- 
resents an acceleration of them. As in oth- 
er policy areas, Likud makes oveit 
practices which Labour pr eferred to keep 
: covert — . 

Israeli' Prime Minister Bmyamin Ne- 
tanyahu justified the end to the freeze as 
removing “discrimination against Jewish 
settlement in Judea, Samaria (ie. the West 
Bank) and foe Gaza Sup”. The decision 
means that around 1,500 “frozen” apart- 
ments in the West Bank and Gaza willbe- 
, come ^available for sale, but does not “sig- 
nal a massive influx of new settlements”, • 
says government spokesman Mosbe FogeL 

Likud is likely to proceed cautiously 
with any expansion, not only to avert inter- 
national criticism but also to keep its rul- 
ing coafition togetber. Any move to ex- 
pand existing settlements wUI require' foe 
approval of Netanyahu and Defence Min- 
ister Yhzak MordechaL Similarly, any de- 
cision to create new settlements will re- 
quire unanimous cabinet, approval, 
unlikely to be forthcoming; . Israel 's Inter- 
nal Security Minister, Avigdor Kahalani, 
has already, indicated that he opposes not 
only the esiablisfonrait of new settlements 
but also any expansion beyond Israel’s ex- 
isting “settlement zones” m'fee West Bank 
and Gaza. - ■ 

These zones, along’ foe Jordan Valley, 
foe north of the West Bank, foe old Green 
Line and, critically, ' Greater Jerusalem. • 
comprise;' together .with Israel’s self- 


declared “state lands**, around 70 per cent 
of all West Bank territory. It was precisely 
these zones that were targeted for settle- 
mem expansion during the Labour govern- 
ment’s so-called “freeze". 

Government statistics show that between 
1992, when foe Rabin government was 
elected, and 1996, foe settler population in 
the West Bank and Gaza swelled by 45 per 
c on, from, around 100,000 in 1992 to its 
current 145,000. concentrated in the above 
zones. Labour also expedited foe construc- 
tion of 29 settler by-pass roads to link up 
foe 133 Jewish settlements in foe West 
Bank and Gaza, ostensibly to ensure secur- 
ity tor the settlers, but actually, says Pal- 
estinian geographer Khalil Tafaiji, to pre- 
vent any territorial contiguity being 
established between different Palestinian 
autonomous areas. It is the buffers along 
these roads — which, added together, are 
already 212km m length — thro many Pal- 
estinians fear Netanyahu will use to ex- 
pand the existing settlements. 

It is against this background that Israel’s 
decision to “unfreeze” settlement construc- 
tion must be viewed. For foe Palestinian 
human rights group, AI-Haq, the new pol- 
icy is ominous not because it marks a new 
departure, but because it “facilitates an al- 
ready ongoing policy of changing foe stat- 
us quo in the Occupied Territories through 
land confiscation and the building and ex- 
pansion of existing settlements'*. Given foe 
record of Labour, Al-Haq anticipates that 
foe “adoption of an official decision by the 
Israeli cabinet to lift the freeze on settle- 
ments will result in a construction -boom 
and massive expansion of settlers in foe 
West Rank and Gaza, consistent with 
plans of settler groups to increase the num- 
ber of settlers to 300,000 over foe next 
force years”. 

The critical difference between Labour 
and Likud is thus less over strategy than 
over numbers and presentation. For the 


Rabin-Peres regime, the “thickening" o: 
existing settlements and building by-paii 
roads was couched in terras uf "natural 
growth” and foe provision of security fer 
settlers in foe West Bank and Gaza. Fur 
Likud the aim is simply to delineate the 
eventual borders between^ Israel and the 
PA in advance of any final settlement. 
“Settlement is one of the thrcg.N that will 
.determine the map of the state," says Is- 
rael’s Finance Minister Dan Meridor. "If 
we stop settling a certain area, it means v.e 
are giving up this area." 

On 6 August. Yasser Arafat called or. 
Palestinians tc develop a “plan” to slop is- 
rael expanding settlements. One day be- 
fore. 30 Knesset members belonging to foe 
Labour and Mcrccz parties requested that 
the Knesset reconvene during its summer 
recess to debate government policy on set- 
• -dements. Both calls have so far met with 
apathy from both foe Palestinian and Israe- 
li publics. For Palestinians, the reasoc is 
clean it was the Labour government fos: 
ensued foe conditions for Likud's renewed 
- settlement drhe and it was the PA — in 
agreeing to Israel's construction of by-pass 
roads in foe name of security — font grant- 
ed it legitimacy. 

In this sense. Men dor’s comments are 
cruel but accurate. In an interview in foe 
' Israeli daily Haaretz on 19 July, he said, 
tongue-in-cheek, tliai as far as he and Li- 
kud were concerned praise is due to all 
sides. 

He said: “Rabin and Peres deserve to be 
praised for increasing the number of Jews 
in Judea and Santana <sic) by 4fi per cent. 
The Israeli left deserves to be praised lor 
not saying a word against this in foe last 
four vears. The US government deserves 
to be praised, for it knew [about the settler 
expansion] but did not interfere. And foe 
PA deserves *u be praised because it saw 
that wc were building and knew' we were 
building but continued foe peace process.” 
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Egypt-1 MF agreement imminent 


The draft letter of intent co mp rising a comprehensive 
programme for the second phase of the economic re- 
form, presented by Egypt after lengthy consultations 
with International Monetary Fuud(IMF) s taff, is cur- 
rently moving u pwards within the IMF hierarchy. 
Minister of State for Economic Affairs Youssef Bou- 
tros-Ghali Xol&Al-Ahram Weekly in an exclusive inter- 
view. 

The proposal has so far gained the approval of foe 
staff of foe IMF’s Middle Eastern department. The 
draft, which outlines the government’s plans and pol- 
icies, will be considered by foe IMF’s executive board 
next month, Boutzos-Ghali said 

According to Egypt’s agreement with the Paris Chib 
of creditor nations, the endorsement of foe IMF's ex- 
ecutive board is necessary for Egypt to obtain about 
$5.5 trillion in debt reduction, foe final tranche of a 50 
per cent debt write-off which started in 1991. A fa- 
vourable executive board decision will enable Egypt to 
apply for the write-off immediately. 


Egypt and the IMF are dose to dinching a deal 
on the second phase of the economic reform 
programme. Minister of State for Economic Af- 
fairs Youssef Boutros-Ghali spoke with Ghada 
Ragab on the status of the agreement 



Boutros-Ghali said that foe draft expresses foe gov- 
emment’s intention to keep foe budgetary stance as it 
is, with “ no additional charges, no additional taxes, 
no additional burdens. The budget is very adequate 
'for what we want to do and dims is no need to tinker 
'with it” 

: He said foe privatisation programme outlined in foe 
draft is the same one announced by Prime Minister Ka- 
mal EL-Ganzouri’s cabinet last February. It was found 
by IMF staff to be “perf ectly sensible,” he added. 


The draft includes, a set of measures for foe gradual 
liberalisation of trade, which will result in cheaper im- 
ports. 

“These measures should make a lot of imported 
goods somewhat cheaper for the Egyptian consumer, 
and this should increase, in a very moderate way, 
competition to domestic industry so that there is an 
incentive to improve efficiency, reduce costs and 
improve the quality of products as a prelude to 
Egypt’s insertion into foe global economy,” Bou- 


tros- Ghali said. 

Institutional reform, which includes new legislation 
such as foe anti-trust law, foe unified investment law, 
as well as streamlining the bureaucracy, is also high on 
the government's agenda. 

Boutros-Ghali said the policies outlined in die draft 
form a comprehensive plan aimed at achieving higher 
growth rates and improving foe quality of life tot low- 
er-income brackets. While consumers footed the bill 
for foe first phase of foe reform, which aimed at 
achieving financial stability, producers, who benefited 
from the first phase will now be called upon to contrib- 
ute, be said. 

Boutros-Ghali expressed foe government’s optimism 
that foe programme will succeed in achieving its tar- 
gets and will meet with wide international s up port. 

“We are confident that we have p res e n te d a con- 
vincing, coherent, comprehensive and well-thought- 
through argument for our policies, presented in foe 
language of modem economic thought,” 1 m said. 


Census stresses development 

This decade’s national census is under way. As Dina Ezzat reports, its results will place the accent on the need for more comprehensive development 


This week the Central Agency for the 
Mobilisation of the Public and Statistics 
(CAMP AS) has just finished the first 
phase of the national census that it con- 
ducts mice every decade. “This is the 
1 2th national census to be conducted in 
Egypt, and we believe that its results will 
emphasise the need to expand further the 
ongoing projects of combating illiteracy 
and expanding family planning services,” 
said Mustafa Gaafar, deputy chairman of 
CAMPAS. 

The first phase covered foe streets and 
roads of the entire nation. “From die end 
of May, we had 1,000 men walking down 
every street and every block in every city 
and every remote village,” said Gaafer. 

This effort culminated in the accurate 
recording and compilation of all the roads 
and streets — “even those with no names 
and no numbers” — in every govemorate 
in the country. For the first time, Haiayeb 
and Shallatm, cm Egypt’s southern board- 
er, are included in the national census. 

Big, bold numbers painted in green at 
foe be ginnin g and end of every road mark 
the efforts of the census’s working group. 
These numbers are coded in accordance 
with the urban divisions of each govem- 
orate. 

The second phase, which is due to com- 
mence in a few days, will make a record 


of all buildings, irrespective of their form 
or function — anything from apartment 
and office buildings to refugee com- 
pounds, unplanned housing blocks and 
even fenced-off family cemeteries. “It ba- 
sically covers any and every place where 
people can either live or work,” Gaafar 
explained. 

The third phase will focus on places of 
work. It will accurately register every 
public and private work establishment, ir- 
respective of its size and nature. It will 
also take stock of the number of workers 
in each establishment and some baric 
identity information on thaw “This is foe 
first time that the census will cover the 
type of information that we will get from 
phase three,” said Gaafar. 

The purpose behind this new addition 
to foe census is to provide a database for 
future economic censuses. “From this 
phase we will, for example, be able to as- 
sess the volume of expansion of the pub- 
lic sector. We will be able to know if pri- 
vate investments, are conducted on a large 
or small scale, and thus we can have a 
comprehensive overall picture of ec- 
onomic development trends,” Gaafar add- 
ed 

Some 25,000 men and women will be 
working on this phase. “Of course we 
[CAMPAS] do not have this kind of 


staff;" said Gaafar. “We will have to rely 
on employees of foe municipal offices* 
die ministries of Manpower and Social 
Affairs, and members of the social ser- 
vice system.” 

The number working an foe project will 
quadruple when the census gets its 
fourth, final and most interesting phase. 

The fourth phase starts on 17 No-, 
v ember, when about 100.000 men and 
women will begin knocking on evety 
door — “even of foe families who live in 
the cemetery zones” — to obtain detailed 
information about the number of mem- 
bers in each family and their educational 
and marital s tatus 

“Those field researchers who approach 
the public for this kind of information get 
extensive training on how to deal with 
people,” said Gaafar. “The fact of foe 
matter is that tins is the most difficult and 
sensitive part of the census, and if you do 
not have rese ar c h er s who command re- 
spect and trust you are more likely to get 
wrong in for mation.” 

The sensitivity of this phase stems from 
the fact that, in a way, ft impinges on 
‘people’s privacy and pries into their con- 
cerns. For example, some parents might 
not want to tell a researcher the exact 
number of children they have because 
they are afraid of the evil eye, while oth- 


ers might give a bigger number in foe 
hope that this will entitle them to more 
subsidised goods. 

Another problem is that some families 
tend to give misleading information about 
the male numbers of their families. 
“Again this has to do with the popular 
fear of the evil eye, but it also has to do 
with foe fact that some families like to 
have their sons evading military service,” 
said Gaafar. 

In the end, foe number that foe re- 
searchers come up with will be “foe clos- 
est to foe actual size of the population, 
but not necessarily exactly right”, he ad- 
mitted 

The last national census showed that 
foe number of Egyptian men and women 
living permanently in Egypt was over 48 
million. “We estimated that there were 
about two million or so living overseas, 
but this was not an accurate estimate," 
said Gaafar. 

The main problem is that there are en- 
tire famili es who have been living over- 
seas for years and have no relatives who 
can be reached for accurate information. 
In this case foe authority relies on docu- 
ments in foe Civil Registry records. 

Basing his estimate on die annual 
records of births and deaths, Gaafar pre- 
dicts that the present number of people 


“living in Egypt” will turn out to be. 
around 60 million. “We are not sure 
about die figure for Egyptians living 
abroad, but we also predict an increase,” 
he added 

These increases do not, however, nec- 
essarily mean that the annual population 
growth rate has risen, Gaafar asserted 
“Actually, we predict it will record a de- 
crease from 2.75 per thousand, as re- 
corded by the last census, to 2.12 per 
thousand,” he said 

Other predictions include a decrease in 
the rate of stable long-term paying jobs, a 
small drop in the rate of illiteracy and foe 
continued phenomenon of there being 
more men — around 52 per cent of the 
population — than women in foe nation. 

“We will make information available 
for all concerned bodies to rely on for 
their future projects in foe fields of fami- 
ly planning, literacy programmes, job 
creation, providing better bousing and ex- 
panding urban areas,” said Gaafar. The fi- 
nal results of the census will be made 
public in 1998. 

Egypt conducted its first census in 
1897. At the time, the entire Egyptian 
population numbered not much more than 
2.5 million. Today, Egypt's 60 million 
men and women are still living on 5.5 per 
cent of foe total national territory. 


Bank robbery 

FOUR armed men robbed the Ayyat branch of Bank Misr 
on Monday morning, a senior security source at foe Interior 
Ministry said. The men, one of whom was dressed in a uni- 
form similar to that of a police officer, drove np to foe bank 
in a green Peugeot and managed to steal LE 200.000. The 
bank guard was killed and three others were injured when 
foe a ttac kers opened fire randomly. The incident took place 
at about 1pm on Monday. 

Offici a ls from foe Giza Security Department and experts 
from the Criminal Laboratory inspected the scene of foe 
crime, white security forces dosed off all routes to foe sur- 
rounding area. The prosecution opened an investigation. 

Meanwhile, foe State Security Investigation Department 
has arrested two of foe most active members of foe mil- 
itary wing of Al-Gama'a Al-Is lamia in Beni Snef and As- 
shit Ahmed Mahmoud El-KhouH, 31, fa charged with com- 
mitting several acts against Christians and psiice 
establishments and Eton! Bekbeit Mansour is condsidered 
one of foe most dangerous terrorists in Egypt 
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Parliament contested 

Believing that the last People’s Assembly elections were a sham, irate opposition party MPs want to dis- 
solve the parliament But, asks Omayma AbdeH-atif, do they have a constitutional leg on which to stand 
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CHILDREN 

GOVERNESS 

nqulnd 

* Previous experience 
In this field. 

* Fluent in English or 
French. 

Very attractive salary 


FOR SALE OR RENT 

DELUXE APT, CORNiCHE 
EL-NIL, MAADi, 3 
BEDROOMS. SALON, 
DMNGROOM.au. OVER 
LOOKING THE ISLE + 3 BATH 
ROOMS, FULLY EQUIPPED 
KITCHEN, 8BWANTS ROOM 
WITH A BATHROOM. DALIAN 
MARBLE AND GRAMTE, 


Send C.V.& recant photo to: FULLY FURNISHED WITH A/C 

Af-Ahram Box 606/96 andchanduers 

TEL349B437 FAX33S3335 

SCHOOL 

EMBASSY OF PAKISTAN 
PAKISTAN BfTERNATIONAL SCHOOL, CAIRO. 

6 MOHAMB> SAXEB STREET, ZAMALEK, CAIRO 
TELSMOBHOL 3409148 FAX340S148 

REGISTRATION FOR ADMISSION FROM KB. TO ALEVS. 
K3CSE IS OPEN. INTERESTED PARENTS MAY GET THEIR 
CHILDREN REGISTERED FROM 9.00 AM TO ZOO PM ON 
WORKING DAYS. ADMISSION TEST WILL BE HELD ON 18TH 
AND 19TH AUGUST. 1996. REQUEST FOR REGISTRATION 
WITH FULL PARTICULARS CAN ALSO BE FAXED. 


Opposition patties, which together 
won 15 out of 444 seats of the Peo- 
ple's Assembly, have vowed to 
work together by constitutional and 
legal methods to bring about foe 
downfall of foe People's Assembly 
which they claim was formed by 
falsifying the will of the voters. 

At a press conference earlier this 
week, a group of opposition figures 
issued a statement appealing to 
President Mubarak to “intervene to 
disband the Assembly and call new 
elections”. 

The move comes one week after a 
ruling by the Supreme Ad- 
ministrative Omit rejecting the 
Ministry of Interior’s request to halt 
foe implementation of a previous 
Administrative Court order de- 
claring the results of the first-round 
elections in 109 constituencies to be 
null and void. 

“The Interior Ministry, the author- 
ity responsible for implementing die 
will of tiie court, has intentionally 
rejected the mandatory execution of 
these orders,” stated the court rul- 
ing. 

The court went as far as to de- 
scribe the Interior Ministry’s move 
as “a flagrant legal violation which 
would adversely affect the system 
of the state.” 

Chi 6 December 1995 the Ad- 
ministrative Court ruled the first 
round election results in 50 con- 
stituencies to be fraudulent Despite 
the ruling, government officials 
pressed ahead with the second 
round elections after filing appeals 
with the Supreme Administrative 
Court. The move prompted a flood 
of legal actions by candidates who 
sought to have the elections in their 
constituencies annulled due to al- 
leged fraud. The court later ruled 
the election results of a further 59 
constituencies invalid. 

Last week, foe court turned down 
the Ministry of Interior's appeals 
p mm i tfing many opposition figures 
to call for the disbandment of die 
Assembly and new elections. 

*Tbe ruling reflects a condemna- 
tion of tiie electoral procedures,” 
said MP Saroeh Ashour of the Nas- 
serist Party. At die press conference 
Ashour added that the opposition 
parties would launch a “joint polit- 
ical campaign targeted at dissolving 
foe parliament or at least a re- 
election in the disputed con- 
stituencies. 

Ahmed Hamadi, die deputy 
speaker of parliament, speaking to 
foe Weekly, questioned the validity 
of foe court ruling. He described the 
opposition campaign to dissolve the 
parliament on the basis of die court 
ruling as “unconstitutional” 

“The Assembly alone has die au- 
thority to rule out foe validity of a 
deputy's membership. According to 
the Constitution, once foe results 
were declared it becomes die As- 
sembly's right to look into than. In 
tins case, litigants should file their 
complaints to parliament which will 
forward them to the Court of Cassa- 
tion for investigation,” Hamadi said. 


The Constitution, be added, 
makes it the responsibility of the 
Court of Cassation to ascertain foe 
legality of a deputy's membership 
of parliament only at foe request of 
foe Assembly. 

The decision to annul an election 
is the prerogative of the Assembly 
done. 

Another opposition figure, Ib- 
rahim Abaza, secretary-general of 
Al-Wafd Party, has laid the blame 
on foe government for foiling to re- 
spond to die court rulings thus 
creating what he described as “a se- 
rious crisis between foe stale’s au- 
thorities and the legal system” 

“Had the government been com- 


mitted to the first court rulings an- 
nulling the results of foe first round 
elections, there would not have 
been such a crisis between the 
state's different authorities,” said 
Abaza. He disclosed that die op- 
position’ parties are studying a pro- 
posal to submit a memorandum to 
foe president to urge him to inter- 
vene and call for a new election. 

But Ayman Nur, who was among 
the few opposition figures that won 
a seat in foe election, questioned the 
opposition's ability to have the As- 
sembly dissolved. “The only way to 
do it is to prove that ft is illegal and 
this will be a difficult task” he told 
the Weekly. 


Kamal Khaled, a prominent law- 
yer and former MP, does not be- 
lieve the court orders will be taken 
seriously. “Even if new elections 
went ahead in the disputed con- 
stituencies, it would not be under 
the full supervision of foe judiciary, : 
an obvious violation of foe constitu- : 
bon,” he said. 

Khaled, who played a key role in 
disbanding two previous parlia- 
ments, plans to revive a legal battle 
which he first launched in 1990. He 
will seek a ruling from the Supreme 
Constitutional Court against foe par- 
liamentary election law, which 
Khaled believes violates foe Con- 
stitution. 
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■ An archaeological 

expedition commis- 

Anti guides has dis- 
covered a joined 

ues of Rainses II to 
^l^oulertbe 

~ ^ . ..v .7. ; -A.V >*■ - ‘ vt. different guises: as 

~y. ‘ Mng «f Egypt and 

Akhti. The statues, 
which are made of 
. v : pink granite, are 

3.5 metres long and 

ryJ jT . _ t vlfc, fogetiier weigh 

nearly four tons. 

’ Thb is the first 

time that objects 
’’ g. belonging to Ram- 

ses IL’a New King- 
"’■M * : dom pharaoh, have 

^ : : : been found near 

. . •*V| •■■■. . JB the Giza Pyramids, 

\ a burial ground for 

- ' Old Kingdom pha- 

raohs. The statues 
\i- are unfinished — 

foe right foot of one 

" is nncarved — and 

’• 'a '\ (jif. they lack the cus- 

- tomary hiero- 

, ‘ 'T' glyphic engravings, 

• leading ar- 

' •' V T . chaeoiogists to sug- 

'■ gest that Ramses 11 

may have died 

V. i. . I" ’ ; while work was still 

19^ -f ■ » in progress. 

. v'-' J. MinisterofCul- 

tore Farouq Hosni 

S' '■ V ' c' will hold a press 

- ' '• conference shortly 

: — : to give details of the 

photo: Makram Gad B-Karim new discovery. 
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Defending . 
freedom of 
association 

O . - * 

Awad El-Morr, chief 
justice of the Supreme . : 
Constitutional Court 
examines the Court's 
rulings delimiting the 
right to 
form 
and 
join 
trade 
unions 
and 

syndicates 


The right of a citizen to freely as-| 
sociate with others includes his right 1 
to farm join trade unions and ; 
professional syndicates which shall, 
be subject to no limitation other than' 
their internal rules, and those pre- 
scribed by law if necessary in a dem- - 
ocratic society, restrictions that could 
be based on the interests of national 
security or public order or foe pres- 
ervation of others rights and firee^ 
doms. 

Hence, public authorities should re- 
frain from int e r ference that would im- 
pede or curb or. narrow down the law- 
nil exercise of foe right of its ’ 
members to freely elect their own 
representatives, to draw up in-, 
dependently their constituent n>. 
strument and interna! regulations, and 
to recognise the autonomous, ad- 
ministration of their business. 

Case No. 47, in the third judicial 
year 1981, raised an acrimonious dis- 
pute relating to Law No. 125 of tiie 
year 1981 which terminated — as 
from the date on which it came into 
force — foe mandate of foe elected 
council of the Bar Association, and 
delegated to the minister of justice 
foe formation of a temporary ap- 
pointed council as a substitute for the 
legitimate one. 

In furtherance of the objectives of 
that law, that mmister appointed the 
new council assigned with tiie duty to 
lay down grounds for a new statutory 
reglementation of tiie Bar. 

The petitioners — in their capacity 
as elected members of foe dissolved 
Bar — challenged the validity of that 
law before tiie Judicial Ad- 
ministrative Court, arguing that ter- 
minating their mandate before the ex- 
piry of its duration violated Article 
56 of tiie Constitution which man- 
dates the creation of syndicates on a 
democratic basis. Added to this, they 
claimed, was the fact that the nom- 
inated council fanned by the minister 
of justice relied an the same law, and 
that consequently both were null and 
void. 

Upon a prime facie finding by the 
Court of Merits of the plausibility of 
tiie constitutional challenge addressed 
against that law, the issue was 
brought to the Supreme Constitu- 
tional Court for consideration. 

Faced with the standing re- 
quirement claimed by the government 
to be lacking, foe Court noted' that the 
outcome of the validity or otherwise 
of foe questioned law has bearing on 
foe claim before the Court of Mohs 
which consists of the annulment of 
the ministerial decision founded on 
that law together with due compensa- 
tion for the repairmeut of damages re- 
sulting therefrom. 

That the abrogation of that law and 
that decision, shall in no way affect 
the personal, interest which the peti- 
tioners have in foe outcome of the 
constitutional issue, is not open to 
question, since the decision and that 
law were enforceable during their ef- 
ficacy period. In view of tiie fore- 
going, the petitioners who in fact 
were prejudiced by foe operation of 
foe challenged law at the rime of its 
enforcement, have remarkably es- 
tablished S tanding 

With respect to the subject-matter 
of foe constitutional controversy, and 
in advancement of the right to es- 
tablish syndicates and federations on 
a democratic basis, the supreme con- j 
stitutional court invalidated the chal- 
lenged law. 

Under Article 56 of the Constitu- ■ 
tion the democratic foundation of 
syndicates and federations is a right 
to be guaranteed by law which shall 
also regulate their participation in 
carrying out social programmes, rais- 
ing the standard of efficiency »nd 
consolidating the socialist behaviour 
among their members. 

That article has not only recognised 
foe right to form syndicates and fed- 
erations, but also affirmed the prin- 
ciple of democratic syndicalism 
which is foe natural consequence of 
the democratic regime. * 

This principle is also tiie comer 
stone of other constitutional guar- 
antees that ensure the people's su- 
premacy, foeir participation in the ex- 
ercise of power, and foeir enjoyment 
of fundamental rights and freedoms 
including the freedom of expression, 
foe right to choose freely and by 
themselves their own leaders rep- 
resentatives in the -nlmmic«Tntimi of 

the affairs of the government, and foe 
preservation of public interests 
through elections effected either on 
foe national or the local levels. 

The challenged law — - in defiance 
of these norms — - denied the mem- 
bers of foe Bar the right to voluntari- 
ly choose their leaders, acting as tfaezr 
legal representatives in conducting 
the functions of (he Bar, and there- ’ 
fore violates Article 56 of foe Con- 
stitution. 
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The Waftf Party has dismissed 
one of its senior memtere 
decided to form a new con- 
servaUve Waftlist party, reports 

Mona EMtahhai ; 

Lbsz week, the Wafd Party str i ped AdK El- 
Mo waled of his me mber ship. Party leaders 
said that Q-Mowalcd, who joined the pre- 
revolution Wafd Party in' 1934, bad feverged 
&om the {Arty’s official ime. But the senior 
politician insisted thax he had done- nothing 
more than criticise some internal activities of 
the party. El-Mowaled claimed 4hai the party’s 
last elections wererigged and dot its hipest 
body was fanned according to personal prefer- 
ences rather thaw on objective grounds. 

■geddin, dqmtyclatiunau of the party. Ins de- 
scribed the boast as sheer lies. “At any rale, this 
number is ubfoit® compared with fee total num- 
ber of party members, wfafcii^ exceeds 5OO,0OO;~ 
he said. 

According to Yassin Serageddin, EI- 
Mowaled was expelled from the Wafd because 
he did not abide by the party’s tine, “hr Sawt 
Al-Umma ne wspap er, hie kept cm awaiting the 
party le ad e r and senior members, claiming that 
the party was about to coEBecanse ofwbatbe 
published, El-Mowaled was investigated by the 
party’s discipliiury committee, the body which 
decided to dismiss him from membership .Dur- 
ing investigations, a ccording !to Yassin Ser- 
ageddm, El-Mowaled was very confused and 
did not know how to defend himself. 

lapse," Serageddin said. 

El-Mowaled is the board chairman of Sawt 
Al-Umma, a newspaper which he rente on a 
monthly basis - from the Liberal Party. El- 
Mowaled controls the editorial policy of the 
newspaper and intends tire pn^ncatipa to be 
the mouthpiece of ids projected party. The fi- 
nal form of the party’s platform, however; -has . 
not yet been decided upon. - 

Yassin Serageddin said that El-Mowaled had 
expected to win a leading position in the Wafd 
Party’s highest body. ‘Tailing to .do so, El- 
Mowaled began to tisn against the Wald/’ he 
said, insisting that theTast party elections. were 
completely fair. J . . . 

Immediately following the elections,' con- 
ducted nearly two .months ago; El-Mowaled - 
announced that jje would leave the party and 
found apewonelhat wouW .revivtt -oId jxm- . 
servative Wafdist principles. The breakaway - 
party is still in- the process of bemg’fpnnejd. 
El-Mowaled accused the current .Warn Party of 
becoming. afonrity busmess, where favanritism 
and monopoly ^of power prevailed, “ft was . 
[Wafd Party head Fuad] Seregeddm’s relatives 
who took posts in the party’s highest body,’* he 
said. ' ' ■ '■ 

El-Mowaled claims that around 500 mem- 
bers of the Wafd have declaredfoeir foil sap- 
port for him and decided to join his new party. ' 
Yassin Ser..;.i 

Edited by Wadie KIrolos 
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‘It’s not over yet’ 

Professor Abu Zeid’s defence team will sue the Court of Cassation, which this week upheld 
the ruling separating him from his wife on the grounds of apostasy. Amira Howeidy reports 


The Court of Cassation’s decision this 
week to uphold a ruling ordering the 
separation of Cairo University pro- 
fessor Nasr Homed Abu Zeid from his 
wife has sent shockwaves through sec- 
ular codes aaltid rightsgroups. The 
unp recedented ruling was fust issued 
by foe Cairo Cost of Appeal in June 
last year on foe grounds that Abu Zeid 
is az» apostate. . - 

This week’s ruling, pronounced by 
the highest criminal court in Egypt, 
cannot be appealed rod the couple's 
test r em ain i ng hope of resuming a nor- 
mal- fife in Egypt lies in an overruling 
of foe judgement by presidential decree. 

■ Abu Zeid, who toofc lesve of his Cai- 
ro University post after receiving a 
three-year grant to become a visiting 
professor at Leaden Uzrivnrerty in the 
Netherlands, yesterday told Al-Ahram 
Weekly that be wQl not leave his wife, 
that he loves her and has no intention of 
accepting the verdict. 

Omy hours after foe ruling was heard, 
tire' writers’" organisation PEN Inter- 
national, foe Egyptian Organisation for 


Human Rights (EOHR) and (he Centre 
for Human Rights Legal Aid (CHRLAJ 
issued angry statements criticising the 
ruling and calling for the intervention 
of President Hosni Mubarak. They con- 
sider the verdict to be tantamount to a 
death sentence against Abu Zeid, since 
be may now become a target for armed 
Islamist groups. 

A recent amendment to Article Three 
of foe Commercial and Civil Pleading 
Law, winch states that only those with 
a direct interest are allowed to file court 
cases, had been expected to put an end 
to tire saga, but the court surprised ob- 
servers when it did not take this amend- 
ment into consideration. 

Abu Zeid’s defence lawyers said that 
although the ruling “shocked" them, 
they were not going to give up. “It’s 
not over yet We shall sue the Court of 
Cassation on the grounds that it com- 
mitted grave professional errors in its 
ruling," Mona Zulficar of die defence 
team fold Al-Ahram Weekly. “We are 
confident that tire Court of Cassation is 
capable of correcting an error com- 
mitted by one of its tribunals, and foe 


law permits this." 

The Court of Cassation has several 
benches. The Atei Zeid rulieg was 
handed down by foe personal- stares 
bench. Asked if she had already read 
the memorandum explaining the court’s 
decision — which has not yet been 
made public — Zulficar said that she 
had just received it and in a “quick" 
reading had spotted a number of legal 
errors. 

Tarek El-Bishri. vice-president of foe 
Administrative Coral, said that foe law 
only permits the sort of legal action 
which the defence team is planning if 
there is a grave error in the verdict. “It 
has to be made clear.” he told tire 
Weekly , “that the Court of Cassation is, 
strictly, a court that looks into the le- 
gality of a case. It does not evaluate its 
content or tire issue itself." He added 
that since the Court of Appeal sup- 
ported the separation verdict all foe 
Court of Cassation could do was to re- 
view foe legality of this support. “From 
foe legal point of view, foe court did 
not commit any Tnisralcgs I do not un- 
derstand why there is such a big fuss 


about it," he said. 

.Asked why be thought foe court did 
not respond to foe amendment in the 
Commercial and Civil Pleading Law, 
El-Bishri pointed om that when the 
amendment was passed in the People's 
Assembly, tire court had already set the 
date for foe final ruling, “which means 
it had already taken a decision on the 
case and the amendment was passed 
too late". 

Commenting on the call for the inter- 
vention of foe president, El-Bishri said, 
“There is no such thing as cancelling a 
verdict." 

\\ bar ever tactics Abu Zeid’s defence 
team employs, legal experts say that tire 
academic has three “difficult" options: 
to accept foe verdict; or to divorce his 
wife and repent before a court and then 
remany her; or to pursue a Jang legal 
battle with very little chance of win- 
ning. 

Ahmed El-Khawaga, president of foe 
Bar Association and a member of the 
defence team, agreed dial Abu Zeid's 
only realistic way out was to declare 
his faith before a court “He has always 


refused this, maintaining that he has 
never renounced his faith. But there are 
no alternatives," be said. 

To many, foe Abu Zeid case, which 
has dragged on in foe courts for die past 
three years, is symbolic of foe Islamist- 
secular divide in the country. It began 
when Abu Zeid applied fra promotion 
at Cairo University. He submitted two 
of his research works to an examining 
committee, which accused him of re- 
jecting fundamental tenets of Islam and 
denied him promotion. 

Abu Zeid filed a lawsuit claiming his 
right to promotion with the Ad- 
ministrative Court in March 1993, but 
lost In response, a group of Islamist 
lawyers filed a lawsuit a few months 
later demanding the break-up of Abu 
Zeid's marriage. Their argument was 
that an apostate should not be allowed 
to many a Muslim woman. A Giza 
court dismissed the case on 27 January 
1995 on foe grounds that those who in- 
itiated it “had no legal interest". But tire 
Cairo Appeal Court reversed tire de- 
cision on 14 June 1995 and ordered 
Abu Zeid’s separation from bis wife. 
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Al-Ahram: A Diwan of contemporary life 


Under foe CJttoman Empire, Egypt, like 
other provinces subject to Istanbul, je- . 
ceived only a-smalL.nmnbet.of foreign 
consuls. For the most part these consuls 
came to Egypt as emissaries from their 
embassies m .fee : Ottoman capital; ; ahd’ 
generally to supervise ihe commercial i©-. ' 
rations between Egypt raid tire fordgn^pa- 
tionals they - r ep re sented: Given the nature 
of their and then . relatively tem- 

porary tenure,, most, consntete head- 
quarters at tire time were located in Alex- 1 
andria. • 

■ Due to the instability that prevailed in 
Egypt during tire .tetter half of the 18th 
century, international. powers would close 
their "cons ulates for various lengths of 
time. Indeed, the "French ocmsnl’s re-, 
peaied reports to . his government corn- .' 
■ plaining of the maltr ifB tfnient to - which . 
French merchants were - subjected by the 1 
Mamelukes provided Napoleon with tire 
pretext for launching, his famous expedi- 
tion for foe conquest of Egypt in 1798. - - 

With foe advent of Mohamed Afi in 
1805 and the rise of Egypt as .a modem 
state during the first half of the 19th cen- 
tury, tire situation began to change. With- - 
in only a few decadfes,. Mohamed Ali was. 
able to drastically reverse foe fortunes of 
Egypt. With European assistance, he was 
able to restructure foe array and -build, a . 
modern military machine ' that ^enabled. 
him to transform Egypt into a regional * 
power from foe Taurus mountains m the. • 
north to Bahr EL-GhazaHntire south. He 
also laid foe fo unda tio ns of .& modem 
economy and paved the way fra the intro- ’ 
forerion of which in tum led 

to gro w i ng c omm ercial fafa -with .foe' 

West and a rapid increase in European in- 
terests in Egypt. * 1 • " . 

These' developments reflected them- : 
selves in important transformations in 'foe 
nature, of foreign-repreSentation , in Egypt* 
Egypt’s rising stains , merited a compar- 
abre rise in The level of diplomatic repre- . 
sentatfon. Instead of ordm&ty consular of- 
ficials, than were jnow “consuls-genexal 
and political representatives” who had a 
broad range of diplomatic jurisdicti o n in 
addition to their consular -fi me t w aa. Also, 
no longer- were they subject to their em- 
bassies in Istanbul. - Rather, they com- 
- mnmcaled directly with their ministry of 
foreign aflsire-tfi London, Paris, Vienna, 
St Petetsbfog and elsewhere. . - ' : 

; The., .rolunre. of . 4 ipilamatic repre- ^ 
sanation increased rapidly. By ihe 1830s, 
in adefitinn to tire four major pqweraof 
tire -time, Sardinia, Holtehd,; Spain, Swe?~ 
den, Sicily, Tuscany,- D enmark , Prussia, 
Greece and foe United States all had con- 
suls-general in Egypt. In response to. 
these grow i n g diplomatic and commercial 
links , with Western countries, foe govern- ,, 
mens in lf26 established the Departmort - 
of .Commerce und Ftoragn. Affaire whitm. 
WcraldermrtBaHy become tte.Mmtetry tf. 
Foreign This was tire first SUCH - 

mims t r y Ja ■ a country -that was_ still of- - 
-fiddly an Ottoman p rov ince, like tire 
"consular missknis tiremsdves,- ^- tobk. . 


Alexandria as its headquarters. 

- Nor -.did 'the situation reach a plateau. 
As events of tire second half of tire cen- 
tury were to prow, tire world of dip- 
lomatic lcp ie sc i u t at io n would become in- 
creaangly vast aid intricate. Consular 
headquarters, from being .merely foreign 
conunerdal offices^ wofod become foe 
baridrop to -great power intrigue; con- 
flicting interests and complicated human 
relations, hi its portrayal of tins world, 
Al-Ahram does much- to fill in foe -finer 

. - Numerous developments contributed to 
foe tr ansf ormation of the world of "their 
excellencies tire' foreign consuls In 
Egypt" during the latter half of the 19th 
century, climaxing dining fee reign of 
Khedive lanafl. Lucrative commercial in- 
terests attracted ar large influx of Eu- 
ropeans, firstly to Alexandria, but even- 
< tally to all parts of fee country: Tanta, 
Mansura, Zaqaziq, Damanhur and other 
cities in foe Delta, and Minya, Assiut, 
Luxor and other dries of Upper .Egypt. 
Tire burgeoning foreign communities, or 
“dependods” as they were called at the 
time, expanded tire previously restricted 
hprizons of tire consul-general. 

: Egypt also became the scene -fra fire 
playing-oat of’ tire . .political rivalries 
among foreign =. powers. Britain and 
France were tire major- protagonists, par- 
ticularly in tire wake of tire British oc- 
1 cupation in 1882 when Britain was seek- 
ing i to consolidate its harmony and . 
-France was doing its utmost to gam up 
the wheels of the British colonial ad- 
ministration. However, other major pow- 
ers — - Italy, Rnsaa, Gerntany and Austria 
.'r- were brought in as a s u pport in g cast 
The growing diplomatic portfolio of the 

■ cansulrgenerals would play an important 

■ role in pow evente unfolded. 

- . - Many, of these events were played out 
against foe backdrop of tire pomp and 
q>lendour of Ismail’s court with its Eu- 
ropeanised etiq ue tte and protocol. Then, 
too, there were the grand receptions and 
elegant bal-soirees that marked foe social 
calendars of fee European and Egyptian 
upper crust .. 

In contrast,; foe capitulations system 
brought foevconsuls-general into contact 
wife tire nit^r-gritty erf tire duly lives of 
foe expatriate communities in Egypt Un- 
der tire capftutetfoBS systems, fraeigBers 
enjoyed innmmity feom tire Egyptian tew 
’ enfiffcemenf agencies anti from prosecu- 
tion in tire national courts. Part of the job 
of the consute-gem^al was to ensure tire 
protection of their expatriate subjects. 
The extent to which they exercised foe 
powers granted to .them by tire capitula- 
tions Systran, as Al-Ahram accounts will 
ten ns, demonstrates the degree to which 
it impaired Egyptian sovereignty. . 

T urning first to.foe oivfromnrad of tire 
European comnnimtss te Egypt, we note 
'-flat most of tiwto crignateti from fee. 
w m i l iem .shorcs . Qf foe Mediterranean. . 
The largest were tire Greeks, a tradi- 
tionally migratoiy people, who not only 


A \ I European influences in Egypt increased 
'll sharply in the second half of the 19th 

IJ J century, particularly under Khedive Is- 

mail and even more so after British forc- 
es occupied Egypt in 1882. Foreign powers then were repre- 
sented by missions headed by consuls-general. These 
diplomats frequently interfered in Egypt's internal affairs and 
played out on Egyptian soil the rivalries and conflicts that ex- 
isted among their countries. Dr Yunan Labib Rizq tells 
the story on the basis of reports published by Al-Ahram 


shared a portion of Egyptian history, but 
who were also, until the 1830s, subjects 
of foe Ottoman Empire. Next were foe 
Italians, who for centuries were linked to 
Egypt, and notably foe prats of Alex- 
andria and Damietta, by strong com- 
mercial interests. The British, or more 
specifically the subjects of the British 
(Sown from Cyprus and Malta, formed 
the third largest community. The French 
community was smaller, but in terms of 
its economic, social and cultural in- 
fluence, it was foe most powerful. Final- 
ly,. fin fewer in numbers were the Rus- 
sians, Germans and Austrians. 

The primary luminaries of these com- 
munities were, of course, their consuls- 
geoeraL Through its coverage of im- 
portant occasioos, Al-Ahram offers an en- 
joyable portrait of bow these foreign rep- 
resentatives interrelated with their 
respective communities. The following 
account by Al-Ahram " s corespondent in 
Mansura about one of the religious cel- 
ebrations of the local Greek community 
illustrates both foe vitality of that com- 
munity in fee Daqahliya province and fee 
status of the Greek consul. On 9 April 
1892. be wrote, “Prayer services were 
held in fee church and were attended by 
all Greek dependents, foremost among 
whom was his excellency the consul." 
Seven months later tire community held 
“a charity musical soiree interspersed 
wife short plays, fee proceeds of which 
shall be dedicated to fee Greek School." 
Then on 16 February 1894, fee newspaper 
gave detailed coverage to fee yearly fete 
of that very school “It was attended by 
dignitaries and prominent members of fee 
Greek community, foremost among 
whom was fee consul. Following literary 
recitations in Greek, Arabic and French, 
the evening concluded wife an eloquently 
worded speech by die dean." 

The Marquis de Reverseau, the most il- 
lustrious of the French consuls in 1892, 
was always a focus of attention for Al- 
Ahram, as was the French community as 
a whole, given the newspaper’s pro- 
French bias. When foe consul first arrived 
in Alexandria, “he was greeted by a large 
number of French notables and consular 
officials" as well as representative from 
Al-Ahram who covered the occasion. Al- 


Ahram also made a point of covering foe 
anniveisary of Bastille Day on 14 July, 
when foe yearly celebrations would bring 
together French expatriates in Cairo, 
Alexandria, Mansura. Zaqaziq and Tanta. 

Royal anniversaries were other major 
occasions to bring together various for- 
eign communities. On the birthday of 
King Umberto of Italy, as Al-Ahram re- 
ports. “his excellency the consul greeted 
foe delegations of well-wishers and sent, 
on their behalf, their wishes to the king 
for long life and happiness." 

Apart from presiding over many cer- 
emonial occasions within their com- 
munities, foreign consuls would also rou- 
tinely inspect various institutions 
established within them. The French con- 
sul, for example, visited the numerous 
schools founded by his “dependents" 
from Alexandria down to Minya. 

Wherever there were sizeable colonies 
of foreigners, they installed a deputy con- 
sul For" the most part the deputy consuls 
were foreign nationals, but it was not un- 
usual for Egyptians to be appointed to 
these posts after they received the pro- 
tection of foe foreign embassy. Gabriel 
Youssef Rizq was the Portuguese deputy 
consul m Mansura and his son was foe 
deputy consul of France in Tanta. In 
Esna Al-Ahram reports, “Ibrahim Abadir, 
the deputy French consul engaged Bou- 
tros Boulus, the deputy Italian consul, in 
a quarrel and fired two bullets at him. 
Fortunately he was not injured- The con- 
sul-general of France in fee capital has 
sent a commission to investigate the mat- 
ter." 

The growing and vying interests of die 
colonial powers of litis epoch made the 
rivalries of their representatives in Egypt 
no less intriguing. The Caisse de la Dene 
Publique, the instrument that gave 
Egypt’s European creditors die power of 
authorising how it spent its revenues, was 
the focus of many of their rivalries. The 
consuls-general represented their coun- 
tries on this commission and fee French 
representative, in collusion with his Rus- 
sian colleague, would wield their in- 
fluence on the Caisse to obstruct British 
colonial enterprises in Egypt The most 
famous occasion was when those two 
consuls-general refused to approve funds 


to finance the Egyptian expedition to Su- 
dan in 1 898. 

As often as not however, fee consuls- 
general worked in concert to wield their 
influence as representatives on the Caisse 
to intervene in Egypt's domestic affairs. 
There was such an occasion is 1892 
when they made funding of Cairo's sew- 
erage project conditional upon its super- 
vision by a three-member co mmi ttee 
composed of French, English and Ger- 
man engineers. This committee, in turn, 
drew up the conditions for the competi- 
tion for selecting the project’s design and 
ultimately designated foe company that 
would implement the project. 

The consuls-general were equally suc- 
cessful in promoting foe affairs of their 
respective countries through the mu- 
nicipal councils in cities wrbere their ex- 
patriate communities were relatively nu- 
merous and influential. When foe first 
municipal council of Alexandria was 
founded, for example, the majority of its 
members were European. At the same 
time, the composition of foe municipal 
council was also an arena for inter- 
national political rivalries. 

Such rivalries stirred the hopes of Al- 
Ahram that some foreign consuls might 
support Egyptian interests. One notes the 
newspaper's attempt to exploit European 
rivalries when it welcomed foe arrival of 
the new German consul-general in Feb- 
ruary 1894: “The public hopes that his 
excellency the new German consul, while 
not ignoring, firstly, the importance of 
Germany’s commercial interests in 
Egypt, secondly, that Egypt is Germany’s 
key to the Middle East, and thirdly, that 
Egypt is tire gateway to Germany’s Af- 
rican colonies, will adopt a strategy that 
will help foe Egyptians achieve foeir as- 
pirations. For fee fact that Egypt is in the 
grip of fee British constitutes an impedi- 
ment to the fulfillment of Germany's po- 
litical and commercial interests.” 

Diplomatic life also brought wife it tire 
attendant perquisites of glittering re- 
ceptions, magnificent banquets ami el- 
egant balls that had become a major fea- 
ture of upper-class society' in tire late 1 9th 
century. For the foreign consuls in par- 
ticular' there was the pomp and splendour 
of the ceremonies of presenting their let- 
ters of accreditation to Abdeen Palace. 
They would arrive in “a ceremonial four- 
horse carriage" and be received by the 
khedive, “surrounded by his ministers 
and members of the royal court, all in full 
official unif orm and medals.’’ After the 
new consul presented his letters of ac- 
creditation, he and fee khedive would ex- 
change short, prepared speeches. 

Frequently the consuls were hosts to 
one another. Al-Ahram " s society columns 
were replete wife reports on tire various 
banquets hosted by these political lu- 
minaries. One rea<£ “His excellency the 
consul of Belgium has hosted a luxurious 
banquet in fee Restaurant Santfc in hon- 
our of Monsieur Reverseau, the consul- 
general of France." Another reads, "The 


consul-general of Germany hosted a 
splendid banquet in Shepherd’s Hotel in 
honour of fee consuls-general from 
France, Russia, Belgium and Denmark.” 

The consuls' other responsibilities in- 
cluded protecting the citizens of their 
countries within the scope of fee jurisdic- 
tions granted by foe capitulations system. 
The Liberty with winch the consuls- 
general exercised these powers to help 
foreign nationals to escape the hand of 
the tew in Egypt was a source of bitter 
protest by the local authorities and 
echoed by Al-Ahram. 

Two occasions stand out in particular. 
The first, referred to by the newspaper as 
the “affair of the prostitutes”, occurred at 
the beginning of 1894. Citizens of Alex- 
andria, the newspaper reports, “com- 
plained that foe lodgings of prostitutes in 
foe same buildings in which respectable 
citizens have their homes is detrimental 
to public morals. If it is not possible to 
segregate foe prostitutes in a separate 
quarter, then at least we ask officials in 
the government and the foreign consuls 
to turn their attention to purging the main 
streets and public buildings of their pres- 
ence.” Several days later, die newspaper 
expressed its regrets that the foreign con- 
suls “refused to consent to submitting for- 
eign prostitutes to medical inspection and 
to grant foe governor of Alexandria any 
authority over these women". 

The second incident occurred m the 
summer of foe same year. A Greek ex- 
patriate. called Comborli, bad rented lend 
in the area of Ashmun. Because the gov- 
ernment was owed back reveoues on the 
land, the Ashmun district put the pro- 
ceeds of the land under administrative re- 
straint. Included in this restraint were 200 
bushels of foul (beans), which the tenant 
smuggled to fee warehouse of another 
Greek expatriate, Corbetti, living outside 

of the administrative boundaries of Ash- 
man. When fee district police commis- 
sioner attempted to confiscate fee foul 
from Corbetti, Corbetti obstructed him 
and a fight broke out between them. Then 
the deputy consul for the provinces of 
Menufiya and Gharbiya issued an ul- 
timatum to fee commissioner to lift fee 
restraint on the foul, “or else he would 
come to the area and lift it himself. It 
took fee personal intervention of fee min- 
ister of interior, through lengthy nego- 
tiations wife the Greek consul-general in 
Cairo, to resolve fee issue of 200 bushels 
of confiscated foul. 

Such incidents showed the extern to 
which these foreign officials could abuse 
fee political and jurisdictional sov- 
ereignty of Egypt. It would be another 50 
years before Egypt rid itself of fee ca- 
pitulations system thax occasioned such 
abuses. 


The author Is a pro- 
fessor of history and 
head of Al-Ahram His- 
tory Studies Centra. 
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4 Region 

A flurry of diplomatic activity in the region this week brought no breakthrough on the stalled Syrian-lsraeli track. Atef Sakr in 
nanian-Syrian reconciliation efforts while Caroline Faraj in Amman rounds up the Hussein-Netanyahu meeting 


Damascus looks at dor- 


Empty offers? 


Mending fences 


Most of the outstanding issues between Jordan and Israel ap- 
peared to be beaded for solutions after Israeli Prime Minister Bi- 
nyamm Netanyahu, who promised to remove obstacles to bond- 
ing economic cooperation between die two countries, concluded 
bis visit to Amman on Monday. 

The Israeli prime minister — wbo held talks with King Huss- 
ein of Jordan, Crown Prince Hassan, Jordan's Pri me Minister 
Abdd-Karim Kabariti and other senior officials — gave public 
reassurances regarding several issues that are of concern to Jor- 
dan. 

At a joint press conference with Netanyahu after tbe talks, the 
king signaled that he was satisfied with the outcome of the dis- 
cussions. The Jordanian monarch said that Netanyahu had re- 
iterated his commitment to peace and to “all that was agreed 
upon and bis desire to continue in b uilding what was achieved in 
tbe peace process.'’ 

Hussein staled ,“Now we are in die decision-making stage” 
and that Jordan will continue to cooperate and “exert every pos- 
sible effort to achieve co m pr ehensive peace with die participa- 
tion of all concerned parties”. 

Netanyahu promised to remove bureaucratic obstacles in die 
way of the kingdom's trade with Israel and the P al es tinian ter- 
ritories and said he was determined to “breathe new life into tbe 
Jordanian-Iaaefi peace treaty”. 

A small group of activists led by members of file Islamic Ac- 
tion Front staged a demonstration in front of government offices 
to protest Netanyahu’s first visit to Jordan since bis election in 
June. 

Netanyahu said that his government was committed to hon- 
ouring ah agreements that Israel had made with the Palestinians 
and that a recent Israeli decision to end the freeze on settle m e nt 
construction did not imply budding new settlements in the West 
Rank. He called on Syria to resume peace negotiations an the fe- 
raeli-Syrian track. 

Observers told Al-Ahram Weekly that Jordan believes it has a 
rfttal role in the quest for peace. “Tbe ITmgJnm would like its 
peace with Israel to mature to an extent that would convince Is- 
raelis that warm and friendly relations with Arabs are possible”, 
they said. “Jordan also would like to convince Arab countries 
that peace with Israel would restore all territorial and other rights 
to them.” they added 

Information Minis ter Marwan Muasher said that “Jordan is 
willing and ready to use its pood relations with the Palestinians, 
Syrians, Lebanese and Israelis to push the peace process ahead.” 

King Hussein and Netanyahu also said that Jerusalem should 
not be redivided, but the king reiterated Jordan’s position that the 
future of the Holy City should be determined in tbe final status 
negotiations between Israel and Palestinians. 

Meanwhile Netanyahu pointedly referred to Jordan’s “special 
role” in the Muslim holy places as cited in the Washington Dec- 
laration that the Kingdom and Israel signed in June 1994, paving 
the way for signing of the Joidaman-Israeli peace treaty in Oc- 
tober that year. 

King Hussein said he would convey what he Leamt from Ne- 


tanyahu to “our Palestinian b roth ers and to anyone who asks.” 

Tbe Palestine Liberation Organisation (PLO) had protested the 
re f erence to Jordan in the context of Jer usale m. Tbe controversy 
subsided after Jordan assured the PLO that its role in Jerusalem 
was strictly in the religious context that does not infringe upon 
the political rights of the Palestinians in the Holy City. 

Since then, very little public references were made to the 
Washington Declaration in an obvious bid not to irignite tbe 
controversy, white the PNA has appointed its own people to nm 
file administration of Muslim holy places in Jerusalem. 

One of tbe main issues that Jordanian officials were trying to 
clarify after tbe Likud came to power was fire Israeli doctrine 
that “Jordan is Palestine” . 

Muasher reaffirmed Jordan's position on that issue and said 
“‘Jordan is Palestine' is not in our dictionary at all, and we don’t 
want to hear it any mote.” 

King Hussein was quoted several times saying: “We have giv- 
en our Palestinian brothers all fire help and assistance possible, in 
their long years of struggle, and in their quest for peace. We shall 
continue to support them, and to support their sole legitimate rep- 
resentative, the PLO, until they gain their full political rights on 
their national sofl. In doing all this, we have no ambitions nor de- 
signs. Nm - do we seek by any means to interfere in their internal 
matters.” 

Jordanian writer Rami Khonri said that the peace treaty with 
Israel “has killed and tamed the Israeli inclination towards, and 
tbe Jordanian fear o£ the doctrine that Jordan is Palestine.” 

“This is a major e xi ste nti al and national gain for Jordan,” said 
Kbouri. “It is also a crucial impetus to force Israelis to come to 
grips with fire feet that the core Zkmist-Palestinian conflict must 
be resolved through territorial and political compromises in Is- 
rael and Palestine, ratherthan via die traditional Zionist penchant 
for dumping the Palestinian people and their political rights on 
neighbouring Arab lands*." be added. 

He grplairaed feat “the corollary to tbe ‘Jordan is Palestinian’ 
view is die Zionist comzm&nent to the concept of a ‘Greater Is- 
rael’, in which Palestinian lands and rights are viewed as a minor 

domestic issue that can be re- 

solved through the granting of I 


Only days after Palestinian leader Yasser 
Arafat concluded talks with Syrian President 
Hafez A]- Assad, it was King Hussein of Jor- 
dan's turn to engage foe Syrian leader. 

On hia first official visit to Syria in two 
years, the Jordanian monarch arrived in Da- 
mascus this week for talks with Assad Re- 
lations between the two leaders had been 
frosty since Jordan signed a peace treaty 
with Israel in 1994. Though no break- 
throughs were made on fie Syrian and Leb- 
anese peace tracks, both leaders agreed on 
the necessity of a just and comprehensive 


Bilateral relations and the Middle East 
peace process topped the Assad-Hussein 
agenda. Hussein was ac com p ani ed by a 
high-level delegation which conducted vari- 
ous discussions with their Syrian counter- 
parts on security and water issues. 

Tbe meeting of tbe security committees of 
both states addressed Jordanian allegations 


positive and a step towards resolving Syrian- 
Jor danian differe nces. These meetings were 
attended by tbe Syrian and Jordanian chiefs 
of staff who also addressed fire question of 
border infihration. 

The Jordanian and Syrian ministers of wa- 
ter reviving the 1987 agreement 

on sharing the waters of the Yannouk river 
which rises in Syria and flows in Israel and 
Jordan. 

The Yannouk provides 475 million cubic 
metres of water annually. Under the 1987 
Joidanian-Syrian accord, it was agreed that 
Syria will build 28 dams along the Yannouk 
to store 164 milli on cubic metres of water 
for irrigation. 

Reliable sources told the Weekly that Jor- 
dan is currently building a dam capable of 
storing 200 milli on cubic metres along tbe 
Yannouk. While Jordan will secure the re- 
served water, Syria will obtain 75 per cent of 

the electrical power generated by foe dam. 


that Palestinian oppoation groups based in Work on the power-generating tunnel has al- 
Damascus were behind a number of attacks " ready commenced. 

on targets in Jordan. Jordan had present e d a Behind dosed doers Assad and Hussein 
list of suspects to Syrian offic ials at the Arab reviewed the peace process. While there 
summit in Cairo last June. were no reports from Syria confirming that 

Assad reportedly expressed his surprise at foe leaders discussed Israel's “Lebanon 
the allegations which Hussein brought up First” proposal, news agencies reported that 
during their meeting a Syrian diplomat told Hussein acknowledged that it had been dis- 
Al-Akrton Weekly. Syria has always denied cussed. Proposed a month ago. Lebanon 
involvement in foe mwdn! . First is Israel's bid to break tbe deadlock on 

Meanwhile, diplomatic sources revealed the Syrian-lsraeli track. It entails first dis- 
fo«t Syria has recently arrested a number of cussing a settlement in Lebanon, where Syr- 
Hamas and Jihad activists in Damascus, ia maintains nearly 40,000 troops and Israel 
Diplomats described discussions between occupies a border enclave in the south of the 
fire two beads of state on security issues as country. Under this settlement Israel would 


withdraw from south Lebanon while Syria 

would ensure that Hezbollah woifidno long- 
er attacklstaeL _ . ■«,_ .m - 

A Syrian source said that the Syrian and 
Lebanese position is *at there w iH be no 
peace with Lebanon without Syria, foaming 
that Israel must agree to withdraw from file 

Golan Heights as well. • „ . ’■ .■ ■ 

In a move timt consolidated thor joint po- 
sitions, Lebanese President Bias Hrawi met 
with Assad in Damascus a few days after (he' 
Assad- Hussein meeting. Both leade r s re- 
jected foe Lebanon Fust option. Hrawi de- 
scribed it as an a tte m p t by Israel^ to trad er-; 
mirv» the good relations between Da mtt fcatf • 
and Beirut- ‘ 

Though Hussein bad hoped to pfayfoe 

role ofa mediator between Syria and farad, 

foe Jordanian monarch left with no mess^e' 
to prime Minister Bmyafinn Netanyahu 
from Assad. .• . 

While tbe Assad-Hussein meeting reunited 
in no tangible progress in the st a l le d peaee 
process, it enhanced SynaD- Jordanian re- . 
lations. Tbe necessity of achieving a com- 
prehensive and just peace is an issue on 
which bofo Assad and Husstinagree.lt is a 
view shared by Arab leaders and Arab pub- 
tic opinion. . 

Tbe Hussein- Assad meeting; which comes; 
on die heels of the Arafet-Assad .meeting, 
also held in Damascus fins month, is an m-[' 
dication that relations between lbe firmt-fae 
states are improving. Israeli withdrawal ' 
from all Arab territories to pR^1967boolav 
including the Golan Heights, fa one issue on. 
which they all agree. 
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Yet an Arab diplomat told 
Al-Ahram Weekly that “de- 
spite foe rhetoric on bofo 
sides, there is a feeling that 
bofo Arabs and Israelis arc de- 
termined to pursue the goal of 
peace.” 

“We think foal it is up to Is- 
rael — the occupying power 
in fite West Bank, Gaza, 
South Lebanon and the Golan 
— to respond to the Arab’s 
genuine desire for peace,” the 
source added. 


Arafat’s victims 

Seeds of civil strife are sprouting in the self-rule areas as 
methods. Sherhte Bahaa reviews the latest events 
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The death of two Palestinians at the hands 
of Palestinian security forces was the straw 
foot broke fite camel's back. 

Conjuring up memories of the Intifada, 
demonstrations and riots engulfed file au- 
tonomous areas. But this time protests 
were directed at foe Palestinian National 
Authority (PNA) rather than Israeli occupi- 
ers. 

Deteriorating economic conditions after 
months of tbe Israeli-imposed closure of 
fire West Bank and Gaza; diminishing pros- 
pects of Palestinian statehood under Lfimd; 
corruption under Palestinian rule and the 
brutality of Arafet’s security fences are all 
at fire root of tbe latest Palestinian up- 
risings against the PNA. 

Mahmoud Jumayel 26, died last week 
after being tortured by police while in de- 
tention in a Palestinian prison in the West 
Bank town of Nablus. Ibrahim Al- 
Hadayida, a Hamas member, was shot a 
day later by Palestinian police during a riot 
outside the prison in Tulkarm. 

“Tempers were more aroused than during 
tbe Iutifeda,” said one witness. A crowd of 
7,000 jammed a hillside cemetery in file 
West Bank city of Nablus for the funeral of 
JumayeL According to observers, file fu- 
neral demonstrated the increasing anger at 
the PNA which only seven months ago was 
welcomed into Nablus. 

In a statement received by Al-Ahram 
Weekly , Amnesty International called for 
an independent public inquiry into the in- 
cident Amnesty pointed out the un- 
satisfactory outcome of foe previous in- 
vestigations ordered by die PNA after other 
deaths in custody. 

At least 1,000 people, are still bring held 
in Palestinian prisons. These prisoners 
have not been charged with any offense, 
their access to legal counsel is often limit- 
ed and most have never been tried. 

Elizabeth Hodgkin, a member of Am- 
nesty International in the self-role areas, 
told the Weekly that most of these pris- 
oners were arrested after the suicide bomb- 
ings which killed around 60 Israelis last 
February and March. “There was pressure 
from outside on the PNA to arrest mem- 
bers of Islamic groups who are believed to 


be involved in those at te mp ts,” she said. 

Yet, “nothing excuses keeping people in 
prison without being trial or legally 
charged. We say they should be trial or 
immediately released”, says Hodgkin. 

Jumayel had been held without charge 
since December, and was said to be part of 
a group linked to Arafet’s main PLO fac- 
tion, Fatah, which was accused of shooting 
and killing suspected collaborators with the 
Israeli authorities in Nablus last year. Ju- 
mayel is the seventh person to die of tor- 
ture in the custody of the PNA. 

Human ri ghts organisations have re- 
ceived numerous re port s describing the 
cruelty of Palestinian police forces inside 
prisons. 1 saw photos of Jumayel ’s body,” 
says Hodgkin, “It was blackened wife very 
few patches of bis body with the colour of 
normal slrin. You could see the signs of 
.cigarette marks and electric shocks. ” 

Though _Arafet’s decision to release 
around 20 Hamas prisoners was interpreted 
as an attemp t to abate anger in the West 
Bank, more than 200 Hamas members 
were detained on the same day. 

In the meantime, foe Land and Water Es- 
tablishment, a Palestinian hnnmm rights 
group, issued a statement expressing con- 
cern at the growing violence exercised by 
the Palestinian poface towards Palestinian 

civilians. 

Alerted by mounting tension in the self- 
rule areas, the military establishment in Is- 
rael is worried about a possible escalation 
of riots against the PNA in the north of foe 
West Bank which could spread to file cen- 
tre and south of foe territory. 

“The organised chaos of Arafet is pref- 
erable to total anarchy which could well 
impose itselfj” a senior Israeli military of- 
ficial told Israeli army radio. 

“I can tell you there is organised torture 
in Arafet’s prisons,” says Hosam Khadr, a 
member of foe Palestinian Legislative 
Council. 

“I myself am a veteran of Israeli prisons 
and 1 was arrested by the Israelis on 23 oc- 
casions. What is happening in our prisons 
now is much worse than what we ex- 
perienced m Israeli jails during file 27 
' years of occupation," said Khadr, 



Members from the Islamic Action Front Party protest against Netanyahu’s visit during a sit-in outside government offices in Amman (photo; Reuters) 

Tehran finds friends 

The mullahs are in good company thanks to tougher US trade sanctions, reports Samia Nkrumah - . 
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The United States has followed up its latest accusations 
against Iran with action. After implicating Iran in al- 
most every single act of terrorism bitting US targets at 
home and abroad over foe past few weeks, US Pres- 
ident Bill Clinton this week signed a bill aimed at de- 
terring investment in Iran and Libya. The bill, which 
was passed by Congress a few weeks ago, now be- 
comes law, requiring the government to penalise for- 
eign companies that invest $40 million or more annual- 
ly in either country’s oil or gas industries. 

No one doubts that this time round the US is mainly 
targeting Iran and not Libya. Adding fuel to tbe fire, 
die US has put its forces in the Gulf cm a state of alert 
in preparation for an “imminent” attack. A few days 
ago, US Defence Secretary William Perry hinted that 
Iran might have been involved in the 25 June blast that 
claimed the lives of 19 Americans in Dhahtan, Saudi 
Arabia. The results of investigations into the incident 
are expected soon. 

There is, of course, nothing new about American ac- 
cusations against Iran. Iran has been on America’s list 
of states sponsoring terrorism for a few years. Last 
year, the US imposed a trade and investment ban on 
foe country. 

Over the last few years, foe Clinton administration 
has stepped op its policy of isolating Iran. The two 
main charges directed at Iran are that it sponsors ter- 
rorist groups and that it is stockpiling chemical and 
biological weapons. The US also alleges that Iran is 
attempting to acquire long-range ballistic missiles to 
be stored in tunnels built along file Persian Gulf coast- 
line. 

America charges that Iran is a leading proponent of 


“international terrorism”, but evidence of this is in- 
conclusive and relies on investigations earned out by 
American intelligence agencies. It is difficult to point 
the finger of blame confidently at any one party in tbe 
cases of tbe TWA 800 disaster, the Atlanta bombing or 
fiie Dhahtan explosion. 

The case against Iran has left many unconvinced. 
Other Western powers disagree with the US’s methods 
of combating terrorism and its approach towards Iran; 
sanctions harm European and Japanese economic inter- 
ests in Iran. Arab countries, for their part, fear the new 
US law will create greater instability in tbe region and 
further tilt foe balance of power in the Middle East to- 
wards Israel. 

France, Germany, Britain, Italy and Japan have de- 
clared that the new law gives tbe American legislature 
extra-territorial powers and is in conflict with inter- 
national trade regulations. 

From an American standpoint, pressure on Iran might 
weaken fite country's hardliners and boost the chances 
of the moderate camp in next year's Iranian general 
elections. Again, many are sceptical 

The Iranian political leadership does not have a mon- 
olithic character; the moderates wish to see the role of 
the clergy curtailed and distanced from the state. But 
dissent is only permitted within the clergy and not out- 
side the system. 

‘The mullahs have never held a unanimous position 
even when tbe 1979 Islamic Revolution took place. But 
the different views are under the surface and are not re- 
flected in Tehran's public policy. Tbe media is con- 
trolled by tbe clerical leadership. Last year, there were 
great expectatio n s that the moderates would gain 


Murder in God’s name 


ground. But a few months before file elections, the me-' 
dia alienated them by abusing them of wan ti ng to nor-. 
m arise relations with the US and impair reKgiora^/>_.r 
codes,” commented El-Sebai MohamedEl-Scbai, apro-.y' 
fessor of Iranian studies at Cairo University, wi awasH 
in Iran six months ago. ' ' \ ( T • 

“Trade sanctions do hurt Iranians, in flation is r anting ' " 
at a high 50 per cent annually, debts are mormling, fafi v4- T 
state subsidies are effective in making compensations," \T 
he added. .. * ; 

Under European pressure, tbe US’s urnfatetalsanb-. . 
tions are likely to become more flexible. In any case; fr * : 
nancial analysts say that the ban on foreign cohqMlMa 
does not apply to contracts which have already; bear 
signed. Accordingly, the French oil c ompan y Total wifi 
go ahead with its investment in Iranian oil deposzts. Trh 1, . - 
tai clinched foe deal after the American oil cdtnpittty' • 
Conoco withdrew. 

Meanwhile, Iran has been edging closer to file Islamic;’, 
and Arab worlds. Turkey’s Islamist p rime Minister 
Necmettin Erbakan is due in Tehran in a few dsycTeb- 
ran, heartened by their check on normaliiring relations Vj 
with Israel is also courting Oman and Qatar. Ali Attar * 
Nateq-Nouri,. foe hardline Iranian parliament speaker - “ .• 
el ected last March, and banian Foreign Minister Ali 
Akbar Velayati are due to visit Oman in foe next few . v 
months. . . . 

Is appealing to the American voter and file Jewish : -, 
lobby so important that Clinton will risk anfagonfafog' 
some of his most powerful allies? “The US knows font \ 
its latest move will be frowned upon, bat fins is a era- ... 
rial year forthe US, as it fa for Iran. Electoral ttih: ' r - 
siderations are paramount,” said El-Sebai. ' V ■! 

. .. - i,:- 


After condemning the murder of French Bish- 
op Pierre Cl&feri in South Algiers last week, 
most observers agreed that given the grisly 
political reality in Algeria today, foe bishop 
was lucky his throat was not slit 

Although security forces have not yet ar- 
rested the perpetrators, all fingers point to the 
Armed Islamic Group (G1A), Algeria’s most 
violent radical Islamist group, formed in foe 
aftermath of the cancellation of the 1992 
elections which the Islamists were poised to 
win. 

Claferi did not play any political role, but, 
like seven other French monks who were kid- 
napped and trilled six months ago, his murder 
is part of attempts to sabotage Algerian- 
French diplomatic relations. 

Tbe murder is also a response to official 
Algerian statements which have assured the 
“successful” elimination of terrorist groups. 


The murder of a French bishop in Algeria last week was only a prelude to the 
Armed Islamic Group’s renewed strategy, writes Amira Howehfy 


The bishop was killed immediately after he 
returned from a visit with French Foreign 
Minister Herv£ de Chare tte who was in Al- 
giers. A bomb was thrown at Claferi’ s house 
killing him and his driver. 


Claferi’s murder also comes a few days af- 
ter the appointment of GlAs new emir, Antar 
Al-Zawabri, a former officer wbo served in 
the Algerian army. Zawabri’s predecessor, 
Gamal Al-Zaitouxu was reported kil led earlier 
last week. 

Zaitouni, known as one of foe most violent 
leaders of foe GIA, was said to have per- 
sonally killed the 7 monks because of his 
skill in “throat slitting”. His rein from 1994-6 
is considered the GIA’s bloodiest years. At 
his hands, tbe circle of violence expanded to 
terget clergymen and popular figures who 
were not involved in politics — which was 
not tbe group’s common practice. 

Zaitouni did not only target the group's en- 
emies. After declaring “war” on the Islamic 
Salvation Front (FIS) and its aimed wing, he 
then turned against the GZA's factions and 
former FIS members who joined the G1A. At 
fire end of last year, he claimed responsibility 


for the murder of two former FIS members 
who joined the GIA for “plotting a coup in- 
side the group”. 

But as much as Zaitouni's era was vicious, 
it was equally shrouded in mystery. Ac- 
cording to Qosey Saleh El-Darwish, an ex- 
pert on Algerian affairs who lives in Paris, 
Algerian security forces bad announced Zai- 
touni's death three times before. 

“Mystery surrounds his death as did his 
sudden appearance and domination of the 
most extremist group and bis blind practice 
of terrorism in its ugliest, most savage 
forms,” El-Darwish said. Zaitouni; according 
to El-Darwish' s “informed sources”, was 
killed three years ago “and [recent] pictures 
published in the press are* of bis brother, 
Mustafa.” 

This mystery also colours allegations that 
Zaitouni enjoyed relations with security au- 
thorities. According to El-Darwish, many ob- 


servers were suspicious since the leader's 
crimes seemingly served “the interests of die 
regime’s hard-liners opposed to dialogue 
[with foe Islamists].” Ana, El-Darwish added, 
Zaitouni’s predecessor was murdered “after 
security forces received ’too much* detailed 
information about tbe GlA’s movements.” 

With the assassination of tbe priest, the 
death toll of foreign clergymen killed in Al- 
geria reached 19. The GIA “war" against 
them was first waged in March 1994, with 
foe coming of Zaitouni. 

An Algerian lawyer who spoke on foe con- 
dition of anonymity, told Al-Ahram Weekly 
that there are general doubts in the Algerian 
street concerning tbe actual penetration of foe 
GIA by security forces: “More questions are 
asked regarding whether the army hard-liners 
were behind foe formation of foe group,” he 
said. The lawyer added that the GIA which is 
now divided into various groups “cannot be 
controlled by the security forces any more.” 
Nevertheless, he said, most people in Algeria 
fear further bloodshed, “which has escalated 
sharply during the past two months.” 
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One of 


creatures 


?nersi Aideec's life story read like a gripping thrilier and his $s 


ragsc end was like a baa soap opera, writes Gamal Nkrumah 





Fcllov. er.s. friends and relatives of the late General Aideed pa> their respects tasr Fridas at his final resting place in Mogadishu iph&o: AfF 


r 5 ^w 

rrft! ■ 

^3* 4* 


- ^us aiiML “ 


•General Moromed Farah Aideed's world -was a 
ijaEUegroacct He refused to play the idle cf Amer- 
- ica s whipping boy in foe Hon of AfHeg Aideed 
' challenged America as no African leader did in the 
1990s and fed his people's protestations against 
American intervention. He humiliated Uncle Sam 
-and kept his humanity intact - Yes, Aideed had a 
i couple of hundred thousand dollars stashed away 
in American bank accounts. So what? Yes, seme 
of Aideed’s !4 children bad green c ar ds and were 
■ living it up in America even; as he routed the 
American-led United Nations nps 2 dve?ii*zre fti So- 
malia. Yes, one of his four .wives, his third, Kba- 
dija Said Gtuhan, has a flourishing import-export 
business in die United States. But can one really . 
hold these facts as grievances against any African 
leader today? . . 

Aideed Was a man who aroused strong emotions 
both in his ntdjve Somalia 2 nd abroad. He raised 
hackles when his militiamen sfejy 18 US marines 
in the aftermath of mi American fessach on one of 
his hiding places in October 1993. US troops 
palled ;out cf Somalia in March ^994. . They put a 
price do Aideed's bead and began a manhimt to 
capture him. After I mer Aideed soon thereafter, in 
die Ugandan capital, Kampala, in'. April 1994, I - 
mademp my mind; that whatever hisishortco mi ngs I 
liked ^he man. Many others are noi so sure. I re- 
quested and was immediately grained an interview 
with Africa’s most wanted man — then on die run. 

I was no internationally respected indneitce grise 
among rep orte r s , =but I was a son of afefiow anti- 
imperialist leader and he twinkled toowipgly. I 
'was spdlboundby his. hatr-rmririg accounts of the 
Somali civil War: l took some of his boasts with a 
pinch bfsalt. I knew be was a ruthless warlord and 
that he bad many human failings. But I knew that 
be was operating under tremendous pressures — 
challenges that would make any American pol- 
itician’s dafy infrignes. pale into insignificance. 

There iaebatroversy, in Somalia and the rest of 


Africa, about whether Aideed was actually on end- 
imperialist hero. But all are agreed dint Aideed vras 
a unique symbol of national resilience. The I S had 
a S25.000 reward out for General AiiwTs copter; 
— “dead or alive". Some 100 Blue Hefcwts per- 
ished in Somalia from die time the UN force land- 
ed on the country’s Indian Ocean shores in 1992 
until it unceremoniously vacated the country in 
1994. Last year . Aideed declared himself president 
of Somalia, a claim disputed by his rival AH Mahdi 
Moherned. All know that like any other .African 
leader of Aideed's genre, his supp o rters and admir- 
ers argue his case out of sheer sentimentality. 

Soon after the Bhre Hehnets withdrew from So- 
malia, Aideed phoned the head of the Arab Human 
Rights Organisation, Mohamed baio, and com- 
plained bitterly that foe UN forces deliberately 
damaged all property and equipment tu make fo-.-ra 
unusable. Petrol tanks were emptied, tugboas de- 
stroyed ami telephone lines cut Even computers 
and outer office equipment were smashed jp in 
vengeful outbursts. 

Let’s pur Aideed in his proper historical, per- 
spective. In the leftist jargon so prevalent in ,\f- 
rican political circles of yesteryear. Aideed vas 
“peart bourgeois” and proud of it. He was in seme 

S le's eyes an upstart who made a bit of money. 

on America’s might and in an impoverished 
and war-tom nation became a living legend. It was 
his fellow clansman Osman Ha&san Ali “Atio” 
who first funded Aideed's war against America. 
Atto later t u rned against Aideed and became one 
of his worst enemies. Somalis make fierce fighters. 


The world was dumbfounded when it watched on 
television die body of an American marine being 
dragged through the street of Mogadishu. Never, 
since the American defeat in Vietnam in 1975 bad 
the US been so disgraced. The sombre episode 
highlighted the differences in the perception of 
events and the vast cultural chasm that divided 


Westerners from Scrnalis. To the Westerners, the 
Somalis yrr.er-tres appeared unruly and brutish: 
there was little appreciation of the harsh rea-i*Jer> of 
lire in the impoverished East African country. “Life 
is cheap and the will of Allah is inexorable ac- 
cepted with the fatalism that is part of their 
strength,” wrere foe British «urge*tn who invented 
the Hying Doctor service in East Africa S ; r Mi- 
chael Wood, about the Somalis. 

In pre-colcnral days, the Somali rads cn other 
East African peoples left their neighbours non- 
plussed. Few could repulse foe Somalis' fearrome 
and foraging forays. The colonialist* tor. British 
and Italian, were given a gor'd br-iisg by various 
Somali warlords and tribal leaders. Aideed was 
berr. in 1934. .*»• a time when tin - warring Somali 
ncmadic tribsstnen were being pacified The s-ra of 
a chieftain. .Aideed nevertheless err* up as any 
other Somali herdsboy and, with his crafty brother? 
and crusirrs. tended- '6s father’s large camel brds. 
He later crossed into the Etiiiopian region inhabited 
by ethnic Somalis, flic Osaden, where he became 
versed is the Qur’an and introduced to the Arabic 
language. Subsequently, he kare: Italian as a po- 
liceman in the provincial market tovro of Golkayo 
and later enlisted in the Italian gendumetia. Mext 
Aideed was introduced to English when be id a 
stint as a handyman for British officers at the War- 
(finglcy Military Barracks in Mogadishu. Mastering 
Arabic. English and Italian, the stage was set for 
Aideed’s initiation into the anti-colonial struggle 
and he joined the Somali Youth League, a political 
group of young Somali nationalists who spear- 
headed die straggle for Somalia’s independence. 

Aideed had a checkered political career. His big 
break came when he was sent to Moscow- as mil- 
itary attache to the Somali Embassy. Aideed had 
come under the protective wings of his erstwhile 
benefactor, Genera! Abdullah Dawoud, Somalia's 
first national army commander. The latter took Ai- 
deed with him on important trips abroad. “It was at 



and sex in Africa 


A few years ago, while I wsb addressing an mter- 
national women’s conference, L made a link - be- 
tween then United States President George Bush 
and female dxranndsion. Many people laughed; 
they did not see the link. But forme the. link was 
as clear as tine fink I lad established since the* ear- 
ly days of my chSdbood between . foe political and' 
economic power structure and foe oppression of 
.women. 

In Menouf, wiwfe.I grew up, I went; to a British 
primary school Evfcry morning^ at asKmbly, Ms . 
Hamer, the prineqak would subject ns to readings 
from foe Bude. Wc r had more classes in 'religion 
than in any ofoer. subject. Hence, obedience was 
foe most {K&sed : ¥SlseL Obedience to God was . 

- linked to oh efene t to aQ other anfiicudfia, starting 
from foe B ritish principal down to my father 

. mother. Bat Ms Hauer respected my mother less 
than my fefoear. Al though ; the principal way a 

- woman, she looked down upon her own sex and 

„ raised tqi the of Great Britain. She told us that 

.-we Egyptans and Africans were morally and men- 

foat we were barbaric and un- 
and foat foe British had come to Egypt to 


By Nawail Ek-Saadawi 


Cl' 


- civilize us. X was nine years old and foe year was 

1940. • ' V; ’ 

In April 1996, Jaccnes Ghtrar, the French presr 
. ident, came to Egypt )br a visit. At foat time, some 
.Egyptian upper-class intellectuals started saying 
-foat the French had come to Egypt to civifise.us 
and that Bon apa r te ’s expedition lo Egypt was fun- 
damentally -an emancipatory .and not a. colonial 
. project Their talk- rounded, me of Ms Hamer’s 
. talk more Hum half a century ago. But history has 
shown us that rite imperialists do not come to our 
, countries to eman cipate us. Dc Lesseps bufit foe 
Suez Canal under fChefive Ismail to open Egypt 
,up to colonial rule m lf82, when Britain occupied 
r Egypt Through te^unijal superiority in warfare, 

- foe imperialists were abb to wage savage, barbaric 
. wars against as. They were able to commit afroe- 

- foes in order to force open the doors of oca- coub- 
”■ tries, not only far unequal trade and unprecedented 

material plunder, but fot sexual and cultural ex- 
ploitation. • 7 j . . 

, Imperialist scholars, wme about . us Africsns as 
morally, mentally and sexually debased people, 
barhanc sod umnvilizsed — ignoring their own 
_ barbaric, uncivilized aggre ssion against our wom- 
ra and men. And they ti|ed old petriarchzl cus- 
toms like female circumcision to label us and jus- 
. tify their colooisztiao a& «l e c a ao c ipa toty effort. In 
’.their peculiar version of new^eak, foq^ call Af- 
licau popular uprisings- ai>^ freedom 'fighters “ter- 
rorist”, while imperialist wars and massacres are 
';legol actions to he praised Vy God and the powers 
'■that be. ■ ■ T i 

: The results of a 1987 str^ showed that the rate 


of female circumcision Increased in Egypt with -the 
revival of “religious fundamentalism”. And some 
people believe that foe Bush administration sup- 
ported fin ri^ niHiblist .gmiipn both at the national 
and tiie international levels to support their fight 
against communism, the Soviet Union and world- 
wide democratic movements. Modem or post- 
modern capitalism is a neo-colonial system based 
on the old patriarchal class and family values. Ec- 
onomic and sexual exploitation of women and the 
poor are linked and both lie at the core of this sys- 
tem, which could never have been maintained to 
this day without a whole range of cruel devices 
foat are used to keep women's sexuality in check. 

- As-a physician 2 have been struggling and writ- 
ing for more than 30 years against female circum- 
cision and other dehumanising rites which deprive 
millions of women all over foe world of one of 
forir basic human rights: the right to their bodies. 
It has often been proclaimed foat female circumci- 
sion only occurs in black African or Muslim so- 
cieties. But, in feet, it is performed on women re- 
gardless of foetr race or religion. 'When I was in 
primary school in Egypt, all the girls were circum- 
cised, whether they were Christian, Jewish or 
Mustim. In African and Asian countries, circumci- 
sion is performed on girls who befieve in one god 
as well as those who believe in polytheistic re- 
ligions. 

Women in Europe and America are not exempt 
from this practice. It is estimated that in the US 
approximately 40,000 women are circumcised eve- 
ry year. Most of them are immigrants from differ- 
ent parts of the world. Many women who ore not 
necessarily subjected to the surgical removal of 
the clitoris are victims of psychological di- 
tori deciomy. Sigmund Freud promoted foe psycho- 
logical circumcision of women when he main- 
tained that their maturity and mental health 
required that clitora! orgasms be transferred to foe 
vagina. In effect, the abolition of the functions of 
foe clitoris ts equal to its absence. Hence, psycho- 
logical cbtoodectomy may even be considered 
more detrimental than foe physical version be- 
cause it produces foe illusion of Leaving the body 
intact, while atrophying an essential organ. I am 
against all types of circumcision including male 
drauncisjen, which is not as detrimental as fe- 
male circumcision, but it is still harmful and may 
cause serious complications. Cutting off any part 
of the human body for non-medical reasons should 
be considered a crime.- 1 oppose all attenlpLs to 
deal with female circumcision or any other sexual 
problem is isolation, severing it from its finks with 


its historical, economic and political determinants 

Many people say that we live in foe post-colonial 
era. But in Africa we are still in the colonial or 
neo-colonial era. Imperialism changes its methods 
and colours, but h maintains its basic patriarchal 
class capitalist philosophy: God, sex and foe king. 
The king may be called the president, and God 
may be called the superpower, and sex may be re- 
placed by gender. However, foe link is there. Im- 
perialism as a class patriarchal system cannot sur- 
vive without the sexual and economic exploitation 
of women and foe poor. 

Africa is looked upon as foe poorest of foe poor, 
although ft is in reality one of foe richest con- 
tinents. The riches of Africa have been robbed by 
imperialism, colonialism and neo-colonialism. It 
currently has a per capita income of less than SI 
per day. Neo-colonial institutions such as the 
World Bank have ruined foe economy of Africa. 
Historically, Africa was one of the continents most 
mined by imperialism. This was not only due to 
military and economic exploitation, but also to so- 
cial, cultural and sexual exploitation. If there is 
something foe imperialists fear more than anything 
else, ft is foe power of knowledge in the conduct 
of public and private affairs among colonised 
women and men 

Female circumcision in Africa has become a 
profit-making business for imperialists. It can be a 
sensational abject on the CNN. Sex in Africa can 
be discussed as a cultural or multi-cultural issue. 
The imperialists are experts in separating gender 
from economic, political and power relations. 
There is no danger in organising conferences on 
African culture, where we watch African dances, 
listen to African music, gaze at foe beautiful black 
woman and enjoy virtual ’’sexual liberation’’ — all 
in the name of experiencing diversity and cultural 
differences. 

Gender, culture, African festivals and confer- 
ences become an exhibition, a spectacle, a con- 
sumer product. But the prominence of Africans in 
doDCc, music and sports equals their exclusion 
from the decision-making process of military 
economic power. 

1 still remember foe words of Mumia Aba -Jama L 
the African-American activist and journalist when 
Ire was waiting to die as he sat in his cc!! on death 
row. “The spirit of freedom, of human liberation 
cannot be held in one vessel,” he said “It is like 
holding air in a glass: foe rest cf the area air-uad 
that glass is not a vacuum; ft doesn't step there. 
It s foe same for the spirit of resolution. I nra jus: 
one vessel. There are many other vessels. Let's 
keep pouring it on and pouring it on uoril it be- 
comes the air wc breathe.” 


The writer is n lending Arjb feminist 


Rape as policy instrument 



ALTHOUGH rape is co ns ider** a crime against humanity, it is widely used as a major 
i.' weapon of war, A United Matties special investigator was recently appointed to in- 
rvesti gstc wartime sexual abuss.snd write a report on foe subject. The author of foe re- 
port, Linda Chavez, warned foft in many ins lances soldiers have been given licence by 
’ their superiors to rape defencefcss women. Organised rape is secs as an instrument uf 
official policy. “Organised rape can be an insidious form of genocide; forced preg- 
inanc y andmatenuty arc strategies to dilute and humiliate an ethnic group Rape is also 
?used to terrorise civilians," she said. • 

• Wartime rape is not new. It wss a capital offence under national military codes as for 
back as the 14th century in Brifein. In World War U , German sotfira systematically 
raped Belgian women and usedtexual assault as a weapon of tenor safest other ’in- 
ferior’’ peoples. In foe same war Japan forced approximately 200,0000 women, many 
3>f foem Korean, into ptostitsttioifor its soldiers. 

The report says foat although videspread and planned rape as a tool of war is. dearly 

crime agates* humanity, fthas nftbeen uniformly, recognised as such. The report 
( forces was an “unfortunate and widespread pbe- 

-Ddttjeootf’in recent troubles in tfc former Ytigrelavia^ Rwanda. Haiti, Pent and Ban- 


gladesh and during the Iraqi occupation of Kuwait Bosnia? Serbs bave 
been accused of raping as many as 20,000 women and girls during the 
civil war in ex-Yugoslavia and leaving many pregnant a* part of a cam- 
paign to force Muslim and Croat women to give birth to churfren who 
would be cocsidsred Serbs. 

' In e landmark derision in June, the UN International War Crimes Tri- 
bunal indicted Bosnian Serb military and police officers for systematic 
rape as a war crime. Systematic rape is often practised during ethnic 


wars. At least 200,000 women were raped by Pakistani soldiers during 
Bangladesh's nine-month war of secession in 19^1 and rope by security 


Edited by Gamaf Nkrumah 


forces or police has been common during internal conflicts in Peru and 
Haiti. The Iraqis also systematically rzi«3 K.uwari women during foe 
occupation of foe Gulf state in 1990 and 1 991 . 

•" In Rwanda's 1994 civil war, women and even girls 35 young as five 
were frequently raped and macbeted immediately afterwards. Sometimes 
they were gang raped in public places. Moreover. Hutu sokfiers infected 
with the HTV virus were sent out to rape Tutsi women. 

Compiled by Heba Samir 








that rime that I visited Egypt, and came to love the 
country and the Egyptian people and cclnire.' Ai- 
deed told me. “I: was, a: that time that 1 ne: the hte 
President Gama! Abde'-'a-ser. and was TTprcisrd 
and in.pjvd i_nii-it.jp.. na!i:.J c : eeJ r ” 

Liawouii sc" ' - heed fr- rrsiiVsy »hafif tram.-og a‘ 
Frunze Mi! •:*»-. ferv* - vhr i>ia> Kyrgyz- 
stan. On his iiz’.rr to hi? h-Tr-.elind. be tjeo 
trouble, being seeded :f picture a et-up. Former 
Somali Presides sned Si ad Rarrc i7vivera!-:d 
Aideed beiwrtr' ire ; 9~f> After a twlirival 
comeback. dur~* >■?— ai i 5 -*zr wish E*r. ; cpra. he 
sened as Sort;!: • Iitdsa. N’ext, Ai- 

deed was pr?T-' - iv r rebine* minister and jl- 
timarely he became Brrte s chief. Lat- 

er. Aideed fell spa:r ft I'.-rc 
Aideed wa> to ftse zgzm H rt headed tbe United 
Somali Con^rri: Nstioia? Alliance iVSL- 

S.NAi. whi.h :* h- mersber* of the 

Hs'r-G-.nii: clsr 1 he ! fe'vr-e rrhe — the loreer 
of rh* sb. major tribal rj-oi’p^gs ihat ethnic So- 
inalrs are divided into. lie U SC- SNA has an- 
nounced or. its radio rtattun that Aideed's son, 
Hussesr, who ;s ??, has «i!ccee-jed his felb-.-r j r 
Ie3dc-. Hcsseit: is t foroter L’S marine reservist, 
who served in Sertciia. The Haviye predominate 
ir foe Somali cipirzl Mogadishu and : Tfoabit the 
scuthcro and cenral reg-o^s <?*' Sonaiia In Somal- 
ia, political group- geaeraUy coincide w>*b tribal 
affiliat’on. Of foe groups tin* Merpiti to 0111 
Barre, the SotnaJi Saivanon Dentocrpric Front 
(SSDF) was made up predominantly of members of 
foe Mijenein tribe frixu central Somalia and foe 
Somali National Movement (SNM) was mainly 
composed of members of the hook uibe from 
northern Somalia. Key government and army posi- 
tions were held by members of Bane's own Mare- 
ban _ tribe. The SSDF was foe first to organise a re- 
bellion against foe aging Barre ard wa« ruthlessly 
dealt with by the leader. The SNM was foe second 
group to challenge Barre's dictatorvhip and was 


sun: lari v crished aft_r :• br ft.-! ;'-,cr:d hv 

the ' jrmci Efo»<jp:an r:‘-r Menp*^? H«rlc Mar- 
ram. 

.'.•dead's ir-". w'!* >r. rhi ol-i- 

iry of Barre. who r j > «?ri!a fer 1 i y-vs. in 

Jarman . •'vJe-.-* v-d . 'ILh-T^vj. 1 Har r e 
in tr.-; past, -"a-' riTj. t.'-turn 

sHnas ^rorc sovia'i^T- - . tu twi't'** "0 plr'.ino une 
s-jperp-r-wsr •usau.st fo . o'j'cr z n ' i a.uiur:iiljt;ng a 
huge arsenal of bi-*fo Soviet and Western arm':- 
mccrs — 2 bloody booty ubich **-3- ' :Trr -eized 
and used by SomaJis's w -.-lord.: agjiriM each -jiber 

frichtftjl ftatreidal fighting. 

Today, about half a million Sc*r.' • ? aTiii^h i*> 
refugee camps : n neigtrouring count ties .:ixl thf-M 
sands ire political and ecno'.Tjr. W j.Jer-; 

rc-untries and foe Gu*f Ccvaperjii^r. r -i.i'e-' 

.An cstvn^red fores rr ’iio! Sr-nta'ts im.-naKy 
d><p!oced. Aideed ft '-.-w fee 1 f.-y \-.iera 
was directly re^onsiMe for the uC.-'m-j ;r Sum il- 
ia’s fortunes because it backed the dtctaturship -if 
Barre. which emptied the country's :.-fTcr- • f.i-«d 
will dessroy Washington, Aidecd raged ;n l u °?. 
That was bis Kirle cry fo bi‘. dyfoa day. 

“V e hope that perfjnns w i!h the ' , er >,c e o? ‘.i-.—er- 
al Aideed. foe Somali people will he civ--n -.■« op- 
portunity to figure out their own fettre in- : a 

broad- based gevemment can be forme*! fo free ’.bis 
!onn sufferirg '“ounm from foe faciu^ul fight —a.” 
said US St 2 te Department Spokesman Nicholas 
Bums. ’’If a broad-based government can be 
formed, then 1 think the US would be in a r-^ition 
to reconsider its diplomatic approach, jnd p-.-rhaps 
to heighten its own political activity there “ L.cms 
added that Washington had no immcdia’c p'nn- to 
restore diplcmntir relations with Somalia. 

“W'c clearly h-ape lhaL w+.ilc we regret :*>•: de- 
mi: e of any of God’s creatures, his remov! , r r:n 
the scene car* set foe foundation for a more ne;> in- 
fill future for Somalia.” W ; bite House offtcin n-'.-.l 
Johnson said. 
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pMrges 

GAMBIAN Fr-‘«ider’ y n . 
baya Jarcnwb arnoitro'j 
ir.s* wcs*. :o the Gam ’:: jo 
cjp-tai. Banjul, The d:-- 
reisTj’ *-f his Healfo '.f*r.- 
ifter N'. lniassata Sanreh. 
B'jjang from her pos\ Also 
rerrtr -d were three *T br- 
jang's senior aides. r;-\i?ng 
has since been arrestc! nr 
charges of embeczlme '• 'r 
SI 00.000 in public 
The move is part of !i~i- 
meh's ami-corryption -?n- 
paign 

Bojang bas been replaced 
by isa'.ou Njie Saidy. pre- . 
vinusly the bead uf the 
presidency's Women s Bu- 
reau. Bojang i? foe ,:% ir d 
healfo minister :o b-: Fre-J 
sirce foe eurTcnt mil ; *a r v 
regime took power ! .!> 
1994 following a coup 
d'etat foat ousted the c* ’.n- 
to. ’s fip.t oresidem. S*r 
Daws da K.atrafca iawara. In 
addition to the cni(rez~!e- 
ment charges, Bojang is 
also accused of nepotism, 
puning family membes in 
jobs, and admitting to Ban- 
jul’s nursing school un- 
qualified students. 

Bojang ’s dismissal ruficcis 
a general trend in Africa 
were government® are ap- 
plying ever stricter meas- 
ures to end corrjfti.m in 
high places. Man;. African 
states have been purging 
ministerial posts corrupt 
officials. 


Donation 

SYRIA N-ban Saudi bil- 
•ion jirc Waflq Said donated 
2u m:i!;c-n pounds sterling 
1 S3 1 million/ to Oxford 
Ucivers’tv t*. found a busi- 
ngs' FChool. The net" busi- 
ness school, which will es- 
ter etc.nhiallv for 500 
students, including 150 
working towards a MBA 
degree, should open its 
doors' ir the 1995-uo 1C . 
ademic year, offering coup- 
es for some 4(i people in 
the first year. Said. 3 fab- 
ulously rich financier and 
construction magnate, never 
gamed a university degree 
bimseif. though his son 
Khahd has just graduated 
from Oxford’s Baliu! Col- 
lege. 

Married to a British woman 
for 25 years. Said Jives in 
foe Principality of Monaco 
A close personal fritnd of 
former British premier Mar- 
garet 1 hatcher, he helped 
British Aerospace wn the 
lucrative Al-Yamamah d?zl 
with Saudi Arahia — wr.rh 
some 2t) billion pounds 
sterling. Said's gift is the 
largest personal donation to 
Oxferd fi*i:e Lord NuffieM 
gave the university three 
million pounds sterling in 
the 1930s for the creation 
of a medical science' 
school. 
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Economy 




8- 14 August 1996, 


Jfpr over five years, Egypt has embraced a comprehensive economic reform programme aimed at attracting foreign investment, pr°mo««^ 
encouraging private sector growth. But the price of reform has not come cheap. In Washington, Nevine Khalil spoke to Ibrahim; wairei ~ nes 

Brewington, the heads of the President’s Council, a Joint Egyptian-US body of businessmen which came into being as part and Mjmrce eore* 

Mubarak Partaership for Economic Development Programme. Both are optimistic about the future, but they counsel patience and tne graow yproacn 

‘A' strategic choice? 


How many of the recent develop- 
ments and reforms ia Egypt's 
economy can be credited to the 
Presidents’ Council? 

We have helped to bring ideas, 
argue in favour of these ideas, an- 
swer die questions which could be 
raised with regard to the possible 
side effects of any new ideas So, 
we are very fortunate to be able to 
present our points of view in a very 
objective manner in order to im- 
prove the situation in Egypt. 

We’ve been very concerned with 
several items of legislation. One of 
them is related to introducing die 
idea of BOT [Build, Operate and 
Transfer]. Here, the private sector 
would provide the financing and 
construction in various fields Idee 
power generation, toll roads, air- 
ports and, maybe later on, ports. 
This helps the government to save 
its own money for other priorities 
best tackled by die government, like 
education and health care. 

What are specific examples - of 
this? 

Already the government and the 
People's Assembly approved, one 
month ago, private sector in- 
volvement in the building of infra- 
structural projects, and there are de- 
tails regarding each area of their 
involvement. But these are only de- 
tails. The important thing is that we 
now have government approval for 
private sector involvement in irfra- 
stnictural projects. Getting to tins 
point took about one year of nego- 
tiating, explaining and arguing. 

What are the conncfl's other 
achievements? 

Changes are under way in the bank- 
ing laws and today, for foe first 
time, mayor international banks can 
own more than SO per cent of their 
banking operations in Egypt This is 
a major change which could encour- 
age banks that never considered 
working in Egypt before to enter the 
market 

The government has invited the 
private sector to engage in the de- 
velopment of the northern port of 
die Gulf of Suez. We have already 


introduced a proposal for legislation 
to govern the relationship between 
the private sector and the govern- 
ment It relates to all the questions 
that may be encountered by those 
who participate in the project, while 
coordinating with the different gov- 
ernment agencies concerned with 
security, visas, custom duties, etc. 

In addition, another dev elopment 
is die formation of the Supreme 
Council for Exports, which is head- 
ed by President Mubarak. Export- 
related issues tend to be divided 
among several ministries, and it is 
always difficult to gei al! the in- 
volved parties to coordinate their ef- 
forts and to make a final decision. 
Ail yon need is an authority that 
will say to evetybody. This is it. 
and it has to be done right now.’ 

One of the very positive traits of 
this council is that it is headed by 
die president Also, the number of 
private sector members in it ex- 
ceeds those from the public sector 
and the government representatives 
combined. This, in itself, reflects a 
very positive change in foe govern- 
ment’s attitude towards the private 
sector. The confident-building 
which has taken place is really im- 
proving everything. 

Investment laws today me much 
better than ever before President 
Mubarak, who chairs all meetings 
of the Investment Authority Board, 
has made it clear to everybody that 
he does not want to see red-tape 
hindering investments in Egypt. 
Now, virtually all projects can go 
to the Investment Authority and re- 
ceive approval without having to 
go through the board . There are, 
however, certain projects which 
might have to go through the board 
approval process, bat these are foe 
projects that normally would not 
a very fast decision- 


before we can say that Egypt’s ex- 
ports enjoy the best facilities and 


How soon should we expect the 
Supreme Conner! for Exports to 
begin business? 

I think h should be meeting very 
soon, maybe in the early fell. I bo- 
lieve that once we begin to address 
issues seriously, H will not be long 


rily, we have to give maxi- 
mum support to the products which 
can make a difference. We have to 
know where our c o mparative ad- 
vantage is, and ws concentrate on 
these items. 

One of the most important items 
on our agenda for exports is ready- 
made garments. Egypt can have a 
definite comparative advantage in 
tins [field]. However, this requires 
some decisions which might in- 
volve several ministrie? in order to 
secure the proper support and, if the 
presdoot is heading such a meeting, 
and «; present the case well, ad 
these problems would be solved 
overnight. Then, you w3I see an in- 
crease in the vohnne sod value of 
these exports. 

Egypt also has a definite ad- 
vantage in exporting fresh fruits and 
vegetables, especially during the 
winter season in Europe. However, 
it requires some work, organisation 
and support which decs not exist 
until now. From here *ou can go on 
to many other items produced in 
Egypt that require this sort of sup- 
port, but also demand ? strong mar- 
keting strategy os tin part of the 
Egyptian manufacture; 

Will the Supreme Sxpart Council 
assist In this, too? 

We will definitely provide foe ad- 
vice, because when we talk about a 
Supreme Exports Council, it is sup- 
posed to not only advise the govern- 
ment, but everyone. The reason for 
this is that so for, our exports are al- 
most irrelevant to ourGNP, and we 
have to make it relevant 

Which markets top your list of 
priorities? 

When you talk exports, the whole 
world is our target market. Even foe 
Far East should be a target market 
We need technology transfer and an 
[aggressive] marketing stra ogy, be- 
cause even for foe gcods :bat we 
produce well in Egypt, we are not 
really marketing them enough- But 
it is coming. 


What problems does the Pres- 
idents* Council face, being a body 
which is very dose to the ex- 
ecutive authorities? Does foe busi- 
ness community fed threatened 
by your suggestions because they 
feel they will be implemented im- 
mediately? 

This is a problem, but it is also foe 
best thing about this council.. The 
council is supposed to be reporting 
to, and addressing, foe presidents of 
both countries. Of course this 
■ creates an image that could in- 
timidate people, but in reality, when 
we speak about the Egypt&n side 
on this council, we would never 
think of proposing anything foal 
could possibly hurt any Egyptian 
company. 

It is very unfortunate that foe 
pharmaceutical lobby in Egypt re- 
acted viciously to foe idea of stud- 
ying the issue of shortening the 
grace period given in foe GATT 
concerning patent rights. Our study 
could have resulted in our rec- 
ommending, in the end, that the 
grace period not be sbortmed. 

Wby dkl you give up so quickly? 
We didn’t give up. 1 believe this 
question is still open and foe study 
will have to take place, but in order 
to undertake a study that is so sen- 
sitive, you need to give it sufficient 
time, effort and hacking. I must ad- 
mit, however, that it was not foe 
number one priority and, therefore, 
when the pharmaceutical lobby was 
up in arms, we did not react at all 

You have to keep in mind that 
you do not want ss appear to be 
lobbying for the other point of 
view. 1 dare say that foe media in 
Egypt when for issue was raised, 
did not treat it fairly. The media 
was only listening to one side and 
not addressing foe feet that the 
council was only engaged in an at- 
tempt to study, not adopt, foe other 
point of view. Instead, everybody 
was furious, reacting as if we bad 
already decided to go for immedi- 
ate intellectual property rights pro- 
tection, forgoing the eight or .nine 
year grace period granted by' the 
GATT. 


What reservations did the 
American side of the council 
have about Egypt** economic 
conditions? 

There is a list, but I would say 
that most of foe serious impedi- 
ments for investments are out 
of die way. At foe beginning 
they argued that people coming 
to Egypt could find themselves 
waitin g for a long time before 
they get investment approval. 

This [obstacle] has boro re- 
moved. In the past, business- 
men could come' into foe coun- 
try, bat could not leave with Ibrahim Kamel 
their money; foe stock market 



in Egypt, a few years ago. was only 
ink on paper. Today, with a more ac- 
tive stock market, investors can 
come in and, when they want, go 
out During foe past year, many of 
foe complaints received were ad- 
dressed. Customs clearance pro- 
cedures today are much better than 
they were before. 

But one issue which is still pend- 
ing concerns commercial disputes 
where Egyptian. coarts are bem-ily 
backlogged. We are pressing now 
for a fast-track type of dispute han- 
dling. 

What we simply have to work on 
now is to make Egypt foe best place 
on earth for foreign investment. 

Have there been any unrealistic or 
impractical demands by the 
American side, that cannot be ad- 
dressed immediately? 

Nothing unrealistic has ever been 
put on tire table <}f course, there 
will always be requests that Egypt 
join the global economy and fine 
market But J would say that agree-, 
meats with foe World Trade Organ- 
isation and the GATT are on this 
road. Whether you do this in one, 
two or three years, however, is an- 
other story. 

Has the council faced problems 
with the US Congress, which is 
Mocking any legislation to further 
cement the economic partnership? 
No, the only question that we raised, 
and for which we require congres- 
sional appro vat is entering into se- 


rious negotiation. 1 - for a free trade 
agreement Congress is rot in foe 
mood for this new. 1 must add that I 
don't know if we je folly aware of 
die consequences of a free trade 
agreement, because we might not be 
able u> withstand all the conditions 
foot will be attached to such an 
agreement We are raising tfc : ques- 
tion to study it but again, we dc not 
have a firm stand or this issue Wv 
now favouring n approach to in- 
crease the flow -f trade between our 
two emeries. without necessarily 
extern p : ji-o a frrr t agree- tier t 
Our rtv.-b 1 should c? complete .£ 
about six months. 

Caa we say that tte council's ef- 
forts ere ‘finding ways around 
Egypt's dependence os US aid? 

N-j programme for foreign aid can 
lart fore’ -er I, for one. would ic < ? to 
see a rood part of the foreign aid j 
coming to Egypt remain in the US. / 
to be ipent on Egyptians studying j 
there. If wc think ia foe long- term, / 
education is foe name of foe game. ! 
and we need to address this problem; 
as soon as possible If you ask me, I: 
would say give foe entire $810 nril-i 
lion <ra annual economic aid) to ed-[ 
□cation. But 1 have to sell this idea - 
to the Egyptian government before I ! 
can sell it here [foe T JS]. J 

i 

Bat can the council's achieve- i 
ments replace aid to Egypt? I 

There was never a question of foe 
[US Egyptian Economic] Partner- , 
ship replacing US aid Aid is one 


Open for business 


What is your evaluation of the 
conncfl’s performance? 

When I first started as co-chairman 
[of foe council] I had some con- 
cerns because 1 knew it was going 
to be a difficult road But over the 
last six months, we have seen tre- 
mendous progress made on many 
of our recommendations. These rec- 
ommendations, which span foe 
spectrum, all foe way from banking 
to intellectual property frights], are 
foe lands of dungs that will attract 
investments from foe US, as well as 
other countries. I have never been 
more optimistic that there will be 
investments in Egypt For us. it is 
somewhat of a celebration on bow 
wdl things are going. 

How much progress has Egypt 
made fin removing die obstacles 
hindering economic develop- 
ment? 

Several of these obstacles have 
been removed, but to say there are 
no other obstacles that need to be 
overcome would be an under- 
statement There are always ob- 
stacles that we have to work on, 
just as there are obstacles in most 
countries. Some improve m e n t s 


were made, but we would like * to 
see more done in foe area of in- 
tellectual property [rights], because 
the protection of intellectual prop- 
erty is very important in the high- 
tech business sector, particularly 
with regard to those dealing with 
software. That’s where the future 
is. 

Moreover, and I want to make 
this point very clear, while sig- 
nificant progress has already been 
made on cutting through red-tape 
and making decisions quickly, it is 
important to continue noth this pro- 
cess. Business has become very 
global. It moves very quickly and, 
therefore, it's extremely impor t an t 
that foe Egyptian government 
works to streamline itself so that 
those [key business] decisions 
could be made very, very rapidly. 

I’m in foe telecomnnmications in- 
dustry, an industry which k moving 
at a pace now that none of us could 
have foreseen even six months ago. 
Today, foe Internet has become a 
major issue on how business and 
communication is done I think 
in Egypt, the importance of tele- 
communication is being recognised. 
1 also think it is i m p o rtant for Egypt 


to recognise foe importance of a 
[strong] telecommunications infra- 
structure because foe warld of data 
and foe Internet are' criricsl to 
Egypt's future 

What were foe main paints pre- 
sented to President Mubarak and 
Vice-President Al Gore when foe 
coundl met with them in Wash- 
ington last week? 

We outlined four steps lor foe coun- 
cil. The first is continuing to make 
positive recommendations on im- 
provements and reforms that can be 
brought about to encourage in- 
vestment and the private sector. It’s 
very important for foe private sec- 
tor to flourish. Although this does 
not always make big headlines or 
bring about big projects, what's im- 
portant is foot we open np die gates 
for small investors both inside and 
outside Egypt. 

Second, we are going to encour- 
age and help establish some major 
projects. Some of these have al- 
ready begun, others are ones in 
which we want to improve foe in- 
frastructure itself like die free trade 
zone, telecommunications, energy 
and so forth. 


The third step is e more sensitive 
area that has to do with the govern- 
ment itself. For example, there are 
lots of actions tied up in Egyptian 
courts and things need to be solved 
very quickly. It’s important that this 
is [addressed] so that when com- 
panies come to Egypt, they know 
that things can be resolved very 
quickly. You need to know that in 
all of these areas, significant im- 
provements have been made 
The last step, and this is a very 
personal point for me, is foe Cairo 
summit which is scheduled for later 
this fell. 1 think it's extremely im- 
portant if everyone — this council, 
the government and the media — 
make sure that we let the world 
know that Egypt has .opened its 
dons for business. 1 want to em- 
phasise this. 

Do yon fed yon are well- 
informed about economic de- 
velopment and reforms in Egypt? 
The Egyptian market has the po- 
tential of being very robust It’s 
made up of 60 tniJlion people and 
that, in itself, is something that may 
not always be understood. When I 
took on this assignment [in foe 


Presidents' Council], I under- 
stood and appreciated the im- 
portance of Egypt and I con- 
tinue to understand its 
strategic importance. From 
this perspective, my view, 
which from the start was very 
positive, has not changed. 

But one of fix things I did 
not appreciate, as much as I do 
now, is foe work force avail- 
able... and this simply il- 
lustrates bow important it is 
for Egypt to advertise its ca- 
pabilities. In my particular in- 
dustry, software engineering. - ^ 

having foe technical and £■ J mes Brty ™igton 
bour force capabilities is very ~ 

important. In this regard, 1 learned 
how Egypt can contribute to foe 
world of high-tech. 
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foe faang^I 
be a springboard 
that invest in 


Egypt can us e/to cross over injo 
neighbouring Middje Eastern coun- 
tries, as well afthose in eastern Eu- 
rope and. 


Are you op-to-date on the blest 
developments? 

I have a global responsibility, so I 
try to keep op with every market 
around the world. 1 have a staff that 
keeps me abreast with what’s going 
on, so I do believe I have a rea- 
sonable grasp of what's going on in 
Egypt. I should also point out that 
the majority of the American side 


[of the council] also do because so 
many of them have businesses in 
Egypt You simply have to be 
aware of what's going on, and I 
think we have a very good view of 
what’s going on in Egypt But, 
could we know more? Absolutely. 

What more can tlw council do? 

One of the things that I am con- 
cerned about is that we need to un- 
derstand bow Egypt can have an 
impact on foe region as a whole. I 
have high hopes that at one point 
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THE GENERAL Market Index gained 7.66 
points for foe week ending 1 August, and 
closed at 232.57 points, as more than 23. mil- 
ium shares, valued at LEl 22.5 million, 
changed hands 

in 12,67? trans- 
actions. 

The index for 
the man- 

ufacturing sector 
increased by 
10.85 points to 
close at 301 02, 
mainly as a re- 
sult of an in- 
crease in the 
value of foe 
Paints and 
Chemical In- 
dustries Com- 
pany's shares. 

The stock in- 
creased by LE5 5 
to close at 
LE730. Shares 
of the Alex- 
andria Portland 
Cement Com- 
pany also ex- 
perienced a 
marked increase 
in value, gaining 
LE21 to level 

off at LE407 by foe end of foe week. Fate was 
smiling JO foe Egyptian Friancial and In- 
dustrial Company, whose shares gained 
LE12.4 to dose at LE56. 

However, seven other manufacturing sector 
companies witnessed a decrease in their share 
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values. Topping the list is the Egyptian Inter- 
national Pharmaceuticals Industries Company, 
whose shares fell in value by LE 10 to level off 
at LE105. 

In the financial 

and real estate 
sector, trading 
was moderate, 
with foe sector’s 
index reversing 
its course and 
gaining 731 
points. It closed 
at 236.01 poults. 
The increase in 
the value of the 
Egyptian Bank 
of International 
Credit stock 
played a major 
role in 
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venal. 

4.176 

bank’s 

valued 
LE822.9I9 trad- 
“L the stock 
gained LEI 29.99 
to close 
LEI 99.99 
Shares of 
Commercial 
teroational Bank 


at 

the 

In- 


also did well, increasing in value bv LE25 to 
close ai LE445. 

In all, the shares of 37 companies increased, 
16 decreased and 20 remained unchanged. 


Ed/ted by Ghada Ragab 


THEl UNITED States 
for International 
Devflopment [USAID) re- 
cently released a $34 mil- 
lion lerant to foe Egyptian 
lent, representing 
ith disbursement 
of mnds under foe Ag- 
rici|tural Production -and 
{ Programme 

(AfCP). 

led a , , 

to deregulate foe ag- 
Itural sector and allow 
i greater flexibility 
making production d&- 
cijions. The APCP also 
to liberalise the ma- 
for agricultural inputs 
outputs and facOftste 
access to fi- 
ial services. 

K S Ambassador to 
ward Walker, an- 
tbe release of foe 
said, “We are 
> be a part of this 
1 Egypt's history 
t horizons for jm- 

sector p ar ticip a tion 
opening up in foe econ- 
Tbese changes wfll 
foe econo my 
Egypt a stronger 
ition as wefL” 

The se v en t h. da?.- 
bursement nwiy foe US’s 
of approval for 
Egypt’s agricultural re- 
tain policies V •’ ■ 
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story, and foe j 

Th«f partnership is a ■ — — 

is frlr beyond any timing. It is a stra- 
tegic choice which both countries 
and JpesDles have entered into Part- 
nership is long-term by nature and 
we or? partners in all our efforts for 
peace, development qod foe s uppo t* . 
of each other's ecusofay. 

Of course, Egypt might be more in 
-need of US mvestnepts at this stage 
of its development fet later on, who 
knows. 1 would say fost at this pomt 
-- trine the concent of partnership t 
pported by a veri croad visiev 
Ik is foe bemtiv ofjk 
[ 

lien wfH the mati on foe stmt 
ap the fire*t of yo*r efforts? 
r the g"d of 1 99^ becewse foafs 
w long it takes. .What has faeqc 
e will make itself a p p ar e nt -is 
7, and by foe tin}* ft is felt in foe 
ian economy j which should 
da to grow at a rtoc of about? per 
it, foe average Egyptian wffl bo 
gtr. rt. fee! fosbraefitof wbattshap- 
r Hisne now. • » i : 

3 ►’fcs* hopes arc yia pj aaj^gaai 
l ie economic semurit fin ; 196- 
> ember? - 

B.Tfcftilly the economic 
Cojto will be the most 
finsreit of them all, and 1 
(v is ready for it. As for as i 
ci! is concerned, we soj^ 
summit, and whatever effort i 
ed on our part to make it a 
ail! be done with pleasure i 
mibaent. i 

Has this coundl lived up fo ymr 
expectations? 

During foe first year of operation,;! 
would say it has lived up Watty ex- 
pectations and has move* at foe 
pace I expected. 1 would isay, de- 
pending on what your 

that you can really 
achievements of foe 
lieve that Our objectives 
trod on making Egypt ' 
in the world for 
vestment 

Ibrahim Kamel, is heed the Egyp- 
tian side of the Presida$s CoundL 
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Unveiling Muslim America 


•t* 

" ‘^Tr. * 


For three decades, Professor Yvonne 
Yazbek. Haddad has been lecturing on 
what she calls “the true picture of 
Islam”. At Georgetown University’s 
Cultural Centre In Washington DC, 
Haddad teaches her students that 
“Islam Is not an ‘out-there’ religion and 
that Muslims are not a sleazy bunch of 
Arajbs, but an integral part of American 
society”. 

Haddad, 62, specialises fin Islam in the 
20th century, Qur*anic exegesis, 
Christian-Muslim relations and Muslims 
in li(»rth America. After graduating in 
1958 from the Beirut College for Women 


in Lebanon, she pursued her 
post-graduate studies at Boston 
University . 

Among her publications are 
Christian-Muslim Encounters; Muslim 
Communities in Ninth America; Muslims 
in America; The Contemporary Islamic 
Revivai; Women , Religion and Social 
Change; The Islamic Impact ; and Islamic 
Values in the United States. 

Although she has received several death 
threats, she maintains that “when you 
touch a nerve, you know you are right”. 
Haddad spoke to Omayma Abdei-Latjf during a 
recent visit to Cairo 
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“The growing Muslim c ommuni ty during fe« 
put three decades in the US has heightened public 
■"rareness of die Muslim presence. Americans 
Inve come to:know that Muslima could be their 
neighbours, that they Ore normal people who have 
09 horns or tads on them,” Professor Yvonne Had- 
dad said. :t 

However, and despite the fact dim the Muslim 
oa m n uuity has created a distinctive identity for it- 
sef, Haddad believes that tafic of a ratified Muslim 
lofcby is still premature, even m an election year. 
“There is not one cohesive Muslim lobby, but there 
are several active political groups spread out in dif- 
ferart parts of the US,” said Haddad. “Generally 
spoking, Muslims want nothing to do with pol- 
itic. I think part of it is because they are im- 
migaols and their experience is that playing with 
potties ' is dangerous. The general attitude of im- 
migami is to keep the lowest p ro fi le possible.” 

He Los Angeles Islamic Centre of Southern Cal- 
ifixtia, however, enjoys a major political role. 
Thee ait also political action groups in Washing- 
ton DQ ischidmg the American Muslim Council 
and the i United Muslims of America. “These 
group atp trying to encourage Muslims in. Amer- 
ica to be part of rite system, to register to vote and 
to nn ftx^ office,” Haddad said. The main chal- 
lenge Eutiag Muslims is that their political, groups 
are no asiorganised as other political groups. “In 
die US when you create a lobby you have to have 
money, and they do not have the experience in ef- 
fectivei' utdising funds," she explained. 

Streets scries are to-be seen in the election of 
same Anb Ameri cans to die federal gov ernment's 


is of Lebanese origin, repr esents the state of Mich- 
igan in tie Senate. He is active on Palestinian is- 
sues andstmaarta die And) community’s agenda: 
There are aim several Muslim judges from Af- 
rican- Ameka^ and Lebanese backgrounds. Yet 
Muslims ae aiH viewed as a m a rginal interest 
gro u p and heirlimportance has been' overshadowed 
by Ameria's tempestuous relationships with -Mid- 
dle Eastern soutfries. 

Items tha ad American Mndimy . j pirihyfa . 
the iasue os JenKalem, the Musti^p holocaod in/ 


Bosnia and, of coarse, ihe Palestinian cause. But 
how will this affect their voting in this year’s pres- 
idential elections? 

Arab Ame ric ans may support some of Clinton's 
domestic agenda, but the American policy towards 
Israel is not supported either by Christian Arabs, 
. who nimher around two million in the US, or by 
the Muslim community. 

“At one time die majority were hoping that Dole 
would be a Utile more positive about Arab issues 
because Clinton was perceived as the one who sup- 
ports Israel," Haddad said. “But Dole was the one 
who initiated the bid to move the American Em- 
bassy to Jerusalem and now the Muslim com- 
munity is reassessing their support for him. The is- 
sue or Jerusalem is very imp ort an t to both Arab 
and Muslim communities in the US and they think 
Dole is flirting with Likud sure Clinton supports 
Labour.” 

Muslims seem to have successfully lobbied 
American churches. According to Haddad, a long- 
time advocate of Tsferrric-Chnstkn dialogue in the 
US, ongoing talks between the two communities 
are bearing fruit. 

“The National Council of Churches is beginning 
to organise a new movement for Jerusalem in die 
US. It involves not only the Arab Christian church- 
es, but Ame ri can chinches lobbying for a part of 
Jerusalem to be reserved for the Palestinians. The 
Council of Churches .is supporting Muslims in their 
rejection of Israel's exclusive rights in the city, and 
they are totally against the Israeli policy which 
states tint neither Muslims nor Christians have a 
place in the Holy City,” Haddad said. 

“The churches are also carrying out an important 
role in defending the image of Iriam. For example, 
Christian organisations in Washington DC have is- 
sued a s ta te m ent saying die American Muslim or- 
ganisations r epresent the Muslims of America who 
wotk for peace, social integration and for a better 
co mmuni ty,” die added. 

But despite a recent decline in anti-Muslim rhet- 
oric on fee prat of various churches anddespite 
Christian efforts to create a better image of Islam 
in tire US, ista? is still portrayed as fee “green 
menace”, threatening “Western, particularly Amer- 


ican, interests. Haddad believes that some people 
are earning a living out of propagating such false 
notions. 

“Israel once sold itself to fee US as the keeper of 
democracy against the ducat of communism. But 
since communism is dead, Israel needs to sell itself 
as the defender against a new threat, and this is Is- 
lam,” Haddad said. 

“The Zionist lobby dictates that Islam is the en- 
emy. We repeatedly see Israeli leaders come to the 
US and tel! Araerican-Jewish youth feat Islam is 
the enemy. Another group that profits from a sim- 
ilar mentality are people whose job is to combat 
ideological threats to American interests, whether 
they be people in US government, researchers in 
think-tanks or professors,” she claimed 

“All these experts we see on television selling 
their expertise on te r r o rism — without having ever 
set foot in an Islamic countiy — would lose their 
jobs if there was no so-called threat, so they have 
to create one,” she went on. “These people profit 
from the fear of Islam. We have even seen Arab 
heads of states coming to the US and saying Islam 
is a threat because they want to get American sup- 
port against the opposition movements in their 
countries.” 

But fee dominant portrayal of Islam in the US is 
fortunately not as fee “green menace". As Haddad 
explains, some Americans are very aware that there 
is a campaign of some sort going on against Islam. 
Although fee general public is ignorant about Is- 
lam, it is not as afraid of Islam as it was of com- 
munism. 

Recently accusations were levelled at some Is- 
lamic organisations in fee US claiming that they 
were channelling funds to “terrorist groups" like 
Hamas and Hezbollah in the Middle East. Haddad 
said feat fee issue was blown out of proportion at 
fee time. “While it is true feat some mosques in the 
US send money to Palestinian organisations in 
Gaza and the West Bank for social welfare pur- 
poses, this is a very insi gnifican t amount of money 
compared to the money going to Palestinian 
schools and hospitals from other sources,” she said. 

Recently, fee US passed, a law restricting money 
being sent to any group outside the US. According 


Upswge in Indonesian wood exports - 

INDONESIAcame as the second largest exporter of wood 
worldwide afar Brazil, hatring held a top position In the glo- 
bal market fom 1990-1996. The Indonesian Press Agency 
quoted an Monesian official as saying that Indonesia ex- 
ported 8,506 metres of wood in 1990 with a value of 
$73.71 bn in omparison with only $90bn in 1996. 

Wood expors .are the main source of foreign currency afi 
ter petroleum Malaysia is tin toughest competitor for In- 
donesian timbe exports. 


ro Haddad, the !a» is not meant to offend Muslims: 
“The Irish send metre;, znd so do Jewish organ- 
isations The legislation identifies Jewish organ- 
isations like the Jewish Defence Lcigue and Gush 
Amonim. so ;t dees not target the Muslim com- 
munity alone.” 

The Nation of Islam has mode headlines around 
the world in recent siorJa wife such high-profile 
events as the Million Man March. Haddad de- 
scribes it as “a very controversial organisation”, 
saving its anti-Semitic tag stops anybody eise from 
wanting to cooperate wife it. Even worse, she went 
on, fee Anti-Defamation League has produced four 
different documents attacking fee Nation of Islam, 
which means fee organisation's leader. Louis Far- 
rakhan. has 2 problem achieving a national basis of 
support. 

Bui what Farrakhan has done m fee African- 
American community is very important because be 
works with fee African-American underclass, Had- 
dad believes. The civil rights movement integrated 
a large number of highly educated African- 
Americans into the political and social leadership 
of the US. “They were co-opted into fee white 
American system and fee .African Americans were 
left leaderless. Fanakhan came out as fee only 
leader for the underclass, fee ones that are un- 
educated and uneducatable and he provides a very 
important way of saving those people.” she said. 

“The Nation of Islam managed to keep many 
black areas free of drugs, prostitution and guns, but 
Farrakhan lost his contract with the government 
and be is in a tough situation whereby be cannot 
provide his followers wife employment- The organ- 
isation is very small wife only 10.000 followers. 
The Muslim community has been on record saying 
Farrakhan is not a Muslim and there has been a 
great number of statements via e-mail saying this 
as well. They disassociated themselves from what 
he preaches,” Haddad explained 

Some recent studies have shown that Americans 
are developing greater interest in Islam. Hillary 
Clinton has even expressed a personal wish to 
study the religion on more than one occasion. Had- 
dad says that fee number of American students 
who join classes on Islam has increased re- 


markably. While in fee 1950s there were only two 
places in fee whole of the US offering Islamic stud- 
ies. the situation has changed to suit fee new polit- 
ical role of fee US in fee Middle East 

"When fee US established itself as a power tn the 
Middle East, a centre at fee University of Michigan 
was set up for Middle Eastern studies, with one 
course on Islam. Currently, there is a growing num- 
ber of universities wife respected Islamic studies 
programmes. Professorial posts are mostly oc- 
cupied by Sunni Muslims — a significant develop- 
ment because now you have Muslims who are 
teaching Islam. There is a growing number of 
Americans interested in studying Islam. This in- 
cludes journalists,” Haddad said. 

During the last six years, Haddad believes, there 
have been some very thoughtful writings on Islam 
as an American religion. “Since there are so many 
Muslims in the US, we get more in-depth coverage 
on Islamic occasions. It is part of integrating Mus- 
lims into .American life,” she said. This is part of 
fee reason why Haddad is optimistic about fee fu- 
ture of Islam as a religion in the United States. 

There are several ideas about how Islam is go- 
ing to function in fee US. One of them is prop- 
agated by groups like Al-Salafiya, whose follow- 
ers think feat Muslims should be an isolated 
community wife no relations with fee outside 
world except to recruit converts. In an open so- 
ciety' like America, says Haddad, such a strategy 
is doomed to failure. 

“It is up to Muslims to decide how they will deal 
wife ihe outside world. Muslims should feel con- 
fident about themselves because Islam is fee fastest 
growing religion in fee US," she said A lot of con- 
versions are taking place in university campuses, 
where you have predominantly Christian women 
converting to Islam, and in prisons, where many 
African Americans and now some Latinos are also 
convening. 

In Haddad’s view, fee outlook for Islam in the 
US is by no means gloomy. “The second genera- 
tion is going to be Americans who follow fee re- 
ligion but not fee culture,” she said “They will un- 
derstand America and speak its language and 
negotiate their way within American society.” 




Training course on managing portfolios 

THE DECISION-Making Centre is organising a training 
seminar on portfolio management on 13 August 1996. 

The course will provide information on the selection of 
stocks and bonds, as well understanding mutual funds* ac- 
tivities and portfolio management 
Speaking at the seminar will be Professor Mamdouh El- 
Khodeiri, economics expert, Mamdouh El-Wali, eoonomic 
reporter for AI-Ahram and Professor Saad Abdel-Latif from 
the Faculty of Commerce, Cairo University. 
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Faisal Islamic Bank Of Egypt 

At Faisal Historic Bank of Egypt, we realise that Islamic 
banking mtans more than the customer services banks 
regularly frotode; it is not routine work. It is our 
dedicated slices based on state-of-the art technology to 
accurately ender our clients the sendees they expect 
from us. v • 


* An in tegrateL group of investment and current accounts in both 
foreign and Teat currency 

* Purchase and tale of stocks 

* Renting safes. - i 

* Pu rchase and'aKj of foreign currencies at outstanding rates 

* Pay ing teleptoe lriBs and instalments on behalf of clients 

* Providing datihiough connecting clients* personal computers to 
the bank’s V I 


Hi Comiche El-Nil St, Cairo 
Tel:57»3^dft-5753165*-5750947-777148 
Ghanra - Azhar - Heliopolis - Dokki 


Assrnt - Sohag- Alexandria -Damanhour - Mahalla - 
Mansnura -Tanta-Benha-Saez 


17 Falaiga St, Agouza Tel: 3036408 


|pE’s leading role in boosting small-scale enterprises 


THE NATIONAL Bank of Egypt (NBE) has carved a pivotal 
role in enhancing the economic reform policy and mitigating 
its negative social repercussions. To this end, NBE tailored 
an Integrated programme for financing small-scale in- 
dustries and enterprises. 

It is noteworthy that the bank has — since the mid-sixties 
— embarked upon financing small-scale productive en- 
terprises through soft loans, in October 1990, NBE allocat- 
ed a tranche of LE25mn (which was increased to LE315mn 
In April in 1996) to expand toe scope of activities to cover 
23,000 tradesmen. 

As an active credit channel, NBE has effectively par- 
ticipated in the Social Fund for Development’s (SFD) pro- 
gramme to encourage young graduated and small en- 
trepreneurs. 

In May 1993, the bank signed six contracts with the SFD 
amounting to LE250mn, to be channeled to such en- 
trepreneurs at concessionaire terms. 

In April 1996, 13.000 customers benefited from such 
loans (including 5,840 existing projects and 7,613 new 
ones). Under the above-mentioned facilities, NBE contrib- 
uted to creating job opportunities for young graduates 
through movable markets. 

The bank has also concluded with the Ministry of Trade 
and the SFD, an LE40mn contract to be implemented in 
four successive stages. The contract provides for es- 


tablishing 2,000 marketing and service projects creating 
4.000 and 2,000 permanent and temporary job op- 
portunities respectively. In fact, the bank has already fi- 
nanced 161 projects amounting to LE4mn as of April 1996. 

Furthermore, NBE has concerted, in cooperation with the 
Ministry of Industry and the Union of Industries, a special 
system for small and medium-scale industries whose total 
cost ranges from LE500.000 to LEImn each, including lands 
and premises. The said system gives priority to labour in- 
tensive Industries and projects established in Upper Egypt 

During the first quarter of 1996, NBE provided 51 per cent 
of the LE22mn in guarantees extended by the Credit Guar- 
antee Company for Small Scale Enterprises. This raises 
NBE's share of total banking credits guaranteed by the 
company, since its operation on 1 January 1991 to 31 Jan- 
uary 1996, to LE271mn, representing 51.5 per cent of the 
company's activities in the field of small and medium scale 
enterprises, in addition, a sum of LE84mn was pumped to 
the medical programme for physicians, pharmacists and 
other medical enterprises, accounting for 70 per cent of the 
company's activities in the said field. 

In fapt, NBE’s meticulous efforts in this field aim at under- 
pinning sm3it-scale projects: the cornerstone of the ec- 
onomic reform programme, and fanning the flames of the 
development process in Egypt, given its position on top of 
the Egyptian banking system. 


International Frankfurt Autumn Fair 


WITH A new name, and, for the first time, over 5,100 ex- 
hibitors as well as an expected total of more than 100,000 
visitors from all over the world, Tendenca — the Inter- 
national Frankfort Autumn Fair — from 24 to 28 August 
1996, Is the obligatory event for the consumer goods sector. 
It continues the tradition of the International Autumn Fair 
with a wide variety of high-grade consumer goods that, for 
1996, will be bundled together in three thematic groups: ta- 
ble decoration and kitchen, domus and lumina and gifts. 
The approximately 278,000 square metres of exhibition 
space at the Frankfort Fair and Exhibition Centre are folly 
booked. 

The table decoration and kitchen exhibit has the largest 
proportion of international exhibitors of all consumer-goods 
fairs in Frankfort. This is particularly true of the set table 
trade fair where over two-thirds of the more than 600 ex- 
hibitors come from outside Germany. At this trade fair, the 
focus is on glass, porcelain, silverware, cutlery and pewter. 

The mqority of exhibitors — about 60 per cent — also 
come from abroad in the kitchen and housewares exhibit, 
displaying cutting tools and cutlery, serving utensils, cooking 
utensils, kitchen equipment and plastics products. By way of 
contrast, the complete range of tableware products offered 


by around 280 dealers and importers 
make the table decor and ac- 
cessories exhibit a magnet for the in- 
ternational market At the forth- 
coming Tendence, the table 
decoration and kitchen exhibit will in- 
clude, for the first time, a gourmet 
shop offering tea and coffee, se- 
lected alcoholic beverages, pasta, 
fine oils and vinegar. 

The domus and lumina exhibit reter Goepsfnch 
brings together the interior design 
and furnishing exhibits of the former Autumn Fair and The- 
ma Domus fair. The product spectrum encompasses fur- 
niture, home accessories including home textiles, pictures, 
frames and domestic lighting. 

Lumina, the newest exhibit for decorative light, con- 
centrates on domestic lighting, split between avant-garde 
and classic styles. Also new Is the country home exhibit, 
featuring nearly 180 companies focusing on garden fur- 
niture, terra-cotta and other appropriate accessories. 

With these and other exhibits, it is expected that Tendance 
1996 will be toe largest and most successful fair of its kind. 


Quality control 

MAMDOUH ELBeltagui, 
minister of tourism, as- 
signed the General De- 
partment for Hotel Affairs 
at the Ministry of Tourism 
to periodically check the 
services provided for 
tourists in all Egyptian ho- 
tels to see if these ser- 
vices are up to inter- 
national standards. 

El-Bettagui, who sent a 
letter to toe Egyptian Ho- 
tels' Chamber of Com- 
merce, indicated the min- 
istry's readiness to 
provide all possible sup- 
port to implement training 
programmes. The tourism 
boom which Egypt is cur- 
rently witnessing, he 
said, is the result of the 
marketing and pro- 
motions that the ministry 
has been implementing 
since 1994. 

Hungarian exhibition 

MARKING the 10th an- 
niversary of the Republic 
of Hungary’s National 
Day, an international fair 
will be held in Budapest 
from 20-29 September. 

Many countries from aH 
over the world are ex- 
pected to take part in this 
event, among which are 
Egyptian companies 
which will display their 
products in the Egyptian 
pavilion. Among the prod- 
ucts that will be on dis- 
play are textiles, ready- 
made clothes, foodstuffs, 
cigarettes, candy, cur- 
tains, ceramic tile, ar- 
abesque furniture, cos- 
metics and chemical 
products. 
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Prognosis negative 


For. those iiMnre of the best way to completely derail an al- 
reaqy stalled peace process, ask Biuyamm Netaoyabu. De- 
repeated requests by key players in die peace process, 
toe Israeli prime minister seems I n* ™ * on following through 
w ith die very policies that got him elected but are virtually 
guaranteed to undermine. every gaf n achieved in the Madrid 
accords. He has yet to re-deploy Israeli troops stationed in 
Hebron, find time to meet with Arafat, agree to at down for 
the co ntinuati on of die stalled final .status negotiations, or far 
that matter, tnaiw one single concession on any of die dis- 
puted issues. But, just in case there is any roam far doubt 
about his ia te mious , he has lifted the freeze on the exp an sion 
of existing Jewish setttemeas. Could this step be construed as 
anything less titan a blatant attempt to reverse a policy that 
had, for four years,' thwarted Israel’s expansionist aspirations? 

Netanyahu, however, would have the world believe (bathe 
is committed to peace. To drive tins point home, he ex- 
tended to Syria a token of his good will, urging Al-Assad to 
resume talks on “all outstanding matters". Tire precondition 
for these talks, he stated, was a “Lebanon-first” option. 

Even more pe r p lexing is the fact that while he is de- 
termined to ensure Israel's security, believing that should 
this be realised, peace will naturally follow, Netanyahu has 
laid one of the strongest foundations for escalating tensions 
between Israelis and Palestinians. Does he really believe that 
if settlements .are expanded, the Palestinians in the West 
Bank and Gaea will welcome them with open arms? Ten- 
sions are high, the stage is set for a conflict and all Ne- 
tanyahu has succeeded in doing is lighting the fase. 

On its part, the Arab world has given Netanyahu ample 
tune to prove that he is truly committed to peace. And yet, 
he has taken no steps, save for some meaningless 
soundbites, to prove wrong the morose prediction that peace 
will fall victim to the rapacious whims of a Jewish extremist 
minority. 
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Terrorism and democracy 

Bill Clinton’s sanctions bill against Iran and Libya, signed last Monday, highlights a growing rif , world- 
wide and in the Middle East, over how to combat terrorism, Mohamed Sid-Ahmed commen 


I #' 


The use of sanctions against countries suspected 
of backing terrorism is a controversial and po- 
tentially divisive issue that has come in fen - a 
great (teal of attention in recent days. At tire 
joint press conference they held in Washington 
last we ek , presidents Mubarak and Clinton 
voiced disparate views on how best to deal with 
tire problem of rising terrorism. While tire- US 
president reiterated his view that sancti o ns 
should be imposed against countries known to 
sponsor terrorism, fire Egyptian president dif- 
fered with his host in that he believes only 
groups directly responsible far terrorist ads in 
tty given state should be punished, warning 
that imposing sanctions an entir e people 

could be counterproductive. 

President Mubarak’s view is shared by Eu- 
ropean leaders, whose differences with the US 
on tins issue were highlighted at tire G-7 meet- 
ing held fa Paris last week to agree on a pack- 
age of counler-tenorism ineasuns. European 
foreign ministers participating in tire meeting 
came out strongly, against Washington’s prac- 
tice of unilaterally singling out and penalising 
certain states like ban, Iraq, Libya sod Sudan as 
‘sponsors’ of terrorism without conclusive ev- 
idence to bade tire charge. They also pointed to 
the lack of consistency in Washington's policies 
88 proof of its intention to promote a unipolar 
world order under its leadership. For example, 
although the US continues to accuse Syria of 
sheltering terrorists, it has not included Syria 
among foe countries which are to be isolated, 
because dealing with Damascus is necessary far 
the success of the US-brokered Middle East 
peace process. 

While President Mubarak's stand on the issue 
is closer to that of tire European capitals, in- 
cluding Moscow, President Clinton’s stand is 


closer to that of Israel’s new prime minister, Bi- 
ny amin Netanyahu. In his address to Congress 
some two weeks before Mubarak’s visit to 
Washington, Netanyahu urged the international 
community to “reinvigorate its efforts to isolate 
him and Iraq and prevent them from acquiring 
nuclear capability,” which could, in his words. 

East but far 

all of mankind." Calling far a "united front” by 
tire in tern ational community, led by tire United 
States, to stop “the nuclearisation of terorist 
states”, be satd that “Israel’s negotiating part- 
ners, and indeed ail the regimes of the region, 
must make a choice” between either following 
"the option of tenor as an instrument of di- 
plomacy or following tire option of peace. They 
cannot have both." 

Netanyahu's p er c e ptions of tire political map 
in die Middle East differ significantly from 
those of bis predecessor, more generally, from 
the stand of tire previous Israeli government, a 
staid tint was incidentally also strongly sup- 
ported by Clinton. Peres' vision of a Middle 
East at peace was based on tire creation of a 
Middle East market that would eventually ex- 
tend to include all states in the region. He did 
not proceed from the prior assumption (hat giv- 
en states were to be excluded, relieving that 
market mechanisms and economic incentives 
would gradually dissipate the acuteness of the 
conflict and contain terrorism. For Netanyahu, 
tire locus should be on fighting terrorism and 
tire states backing it. As he sees it only dem- 
ocratic states are entitled to membership in the 
‘new world aider’, while states not subscribing 
to the rules of (Western) democracy should be 
ostracised as “terrorist”. 

Taking this argument to its logical conclusion. 


Netany ahb - jfl stmgnisfaes between two types ot 
peace: one between democratic states based on 
parity, the other on deterrence, which in his 
view is the crely version that can apply m the 
Middle East between “democratic” Israel and its 
non-democratic Arab neighbours! Because 
peace is seen by Netanyahu as no more than a 
mechanism by which Israel’s Arab environment 
am be neut ralised as- a source of terrorism, the 
n« of military dissuasi on and/or economic 
sanctions "gainst maverick Arab regimes is 
completely justified. 

In a way, Netanyahu's logic is not absolutely 
incompatible with that of tire ‘new world order', 
which claims to have overcome bipolarity when 
in fact it has not Even if bipolarity is oo longer 
in the form of an East- West dichotomy, it is still 
present in the North-South divide which is now 
assumed, at least as far as Netanyahu is con- 
cerned, to take the form of a democracy/ 
terrorism duality as well. Actually, the scope of 
tire ‘new world order* is limited both horizontal- 
ly and vertically, encompassing neither the 
whole surface of the giobe nor reaching into 
each society in depth. For example, market 
mec hanisms are based on the free exchange of 
commodities and the free movement of persons. 
But only a privileged minority has benefited 
from privatisation in a cruelly competitive 
world, while the poor are growing poorer, even 
in America, where Democratic President Bill 
Clinton has just signed a bill ending a 6 dec- 
ades-old federal commitment to help the needy. 

The domain of diplomacy, which strives to re- 
solve conflicts by peaceful means, is only one 
aspect of the present world structure Other less 
risible aspects operate in the opposite direction. 
To cite just a few: drugs, organised crime, mon- 
ey laundering, and arms trade, including trade 


in prohibited weapons of 

states are involved to one extent or aferirer a 

practices Iring Uside the Y^SPELjSSi 
order. Efforts tef fight terrorism today me based 
on die idea of making a clear distiictioo be. 
tween acts canted out withm this legmmaw 
and acts lying Iputside it T he pa cipge of_2S . 

counterterrorism measures agreed li ure^7 

Paris meeting focused on such practical aspects 
as detecting car-]jombs before they ^go off, d e- 
veloping techniques to identify thefprovenarce 
of explosives, promoting legislation oa terror- . 
ism, stepping up the fight agamscfor ged idQ)- 
tity papers, presenting terrorists from ex- 
changing information on tire Interact, 
intensifying the pooling of infonhatian on ter- 
rorist activities between states, rerisiag laws on. 

political asylum, etc. . J - 

But as long as the war agai na terrorism re- 
mains focused exclusively on xntroUmgjR 
manifestations, as long as no s rious effort is 
made to addifcss its underlying <auses, the dis- 
ease will continue to spread- iedeed, it nog* 
seems very niich as though die new world qr- 
der’s single-minded drive for p ivatisat km. tf - 
ten at the expense of social welf re, has created 
a hospitable climate for the gro rth of the pfe- 


mains focus 
manifested or 
made to add: 
ease will cc 
seems very t 
der’s single- 
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More impc 
derstand wb 


More important for the Arab vorid is to un- 
derstand where President Clin on -stands jn 
rbese fundamental problems. C; a bis adoptsn 
of views identical to those of Ne anyahu on ter- 
rorism be made co m p a tible witi the views be 
expressed to President Mubarak during the fet- 
ter’s recent visit to Washington*! And bow to 
this be reconciled with his anm uncement tut 
his views oo how to achieve pef re in the Md- 
dle East have not changed with the change of 
government ih Israel? | 


Horizons of the global village a second 

« ^ - honeymoon' 

Purchasing Western technology is no solution to the Arabs’ predicament, writes Sayed El-Banrawi .. „ 

■ — By Naguib Mahf 


In the past few. years, Arab in- 
tellectuals have begun to fear tint our 
technological inferiority will relegate 
the Arabs to the periphery of the inter- 
national relations netwodc which con- 
stitutes the new world order. Survival, 
as they see it, (Kettles an increasingly 
rapid transfer of technology and an 
enormous boost in technological 
progress. 

The flaw of the prop osed solution, as 
1 will explain further on, lies in the 
way the problem was originally posed 
— as though the new world order was 
synonymous with the revolution in in- 
formation technology. But this is not 
the case at alL 

The revolution in information tech- 
nology is foe natural outcome of ac- 
cumulated scientific, scholastic and 
technological progress brought on by 
the industrial revolution over 200 years 
ago. This progress catalysed the transi- 
tion of tiie societies that produced it to 
the post-modernist era. This is one of 
foe factors that facilitated the global- 
isation of international relations as ex- 
pressed by the new world order. 

■ The revolution in information tech- 
nology thus preceded the new world 
Oder, which, at any rate, is stfll in a 
state of flux, and winch may yet ac- 
quire ■ unforeseen dhnegcoc s. Si- 
nnfitBDeoQsly, information technology 
has became foe primary mechanism 
for managing foe dynamics of tbe new 
world order, whatever form it assumes. 
There is the ref o re an inherent contra- 
diction between foe concept of foe new 
world order, on one hand, and foe un- 
limited potential of foe revolution in 
information technology, on tbe other. 
Knowledge and science can transcend 
their immediate purpose, thus be- 
coming means of achieving a broader 
benefit than that envisioned by their di- 
rect producers. Yet the current concept 
of international relations limits sci- 
entific and tecimokKical production to 
foe achievement of specific interests. 


Le. file interests of the producers — 
who are, in foe final analysis, die in- 
ternational capitalist centre and its im- 
mediate peripheries. In other words; 
the revolution in information tech- 
nology becomes a tool for global heg- 
emony within fiie new world order, 
not only over the formally colonised 
countries, but over the entire globe. 

The expansion of communications 
networks, which carry the voice of file 
centre to all the peripheries, contribute 
to this hegemony aid allow the cul- 
tural specificity of weaker parties to 
be undermined farther. This con- 
stitutes a breach of one of the basic 
human rights: the right to maintain 
one’s distinct identity in every aspect 
of erne's interaction: with others, the 
world and even with oneself If tbe 
centre has the exclusive _power to in- 
fuse file transmission of in forma tion 
with its own values, models and aes- 
thetic forms, this inhibits the real com- 
munication needs of others, falsifying 
their consciousness and imposing 
upon them an alien world view. Tins 
monopoly has a grave political and ec- 
onomic impact; it also has psycho- 
logical consequences, the least of 
which are alienation, loss of identity, 
and an aggravated sense of inferiority. 
The introduction of the satellite dishes 
into foe Egyptian cotmiiyside may 
serve to exemplify foe impact of tins 
monopoly on foe receiving countries. 

So far only two courses have been 
open to countries on the periphery. 
Tbe first, which is to bah the use of 
satellite, dishes, is at best a temporary 
stopgap. Tbe second is to opt for full 
integration into the system. This is tbe 
course adopted by foe Egyptian gov- 
ernment more TV charnels, more 
transmission hours and the quest for 
an Egyptian-owned satellite. 

On foe surface, it would appear that 
this endeavour represents an attempt 
to counter foreign influences by of- 
fering Egyptian-produced pro- 


gramming as an alternative. In reality, 
however, this endeavour only furthers 
assimilation, as the p ro g ramm es pro- 
duced are not technically Egyptian. 
Much of this material is inspired by 
Western models and, unfortunately, is 
often based on the worst material 
available. Even authentically Egyp- 
tian material is often censored Under 
such constraints, this material can 
hardly satisfy foe deeper cultural needs 
of file Egyptian people and offer an ap- 
pealing alternative to imported prod- 
ucts. Furthermore, much of Egyptian 
television programming promotes tbe 
values of Western capitalist civiliza- 
tion, encouraging conspicuous con- 
sumption in a society where sixty per 
cent of people live under tbe poverty 
line. 

This course, however, is the logical 
extension of tbe line advocated by 
Arab intellectuals since the turn of the 
century: foe simultaneous adoption of 
modern technology and preservation 
of Eastern ethics. This is an in- 
strumental solution that deals with 
Western civilization in a pragmatic 
and eclectic fashion. It does not ac- 
knowledge tbe integral relationship be- 
tween technology and the society that 
produces it It also fails to take into 
account foe Iranian dimens ions in- 
herent in foe production of technology 
and renders us incapable of separating 
the political and ideological dements 
from purely scientific material. We 
transfer technology lock, stock and 
barrel, yet forget file unfortunate fact 
that we do not really know how to use 
h, since we never produced it in the 
first place: 

If we do not confront this eclec- 
ticism bead-on, we risk greater de- 
terioration, rather than fiie prosperity 
predicted by those intellectuals ad- 
vocating integration into the new 
world order. If we aspire to any 
weight and influence in tbe inter- 
national arena, we must fulfil our- 


selves through our distinct identity, 
thus enriching our own society and in 
turn enriching world culture, which, 
can only be universal if it is fed by a 
variety of cultural specificities. With- 
out diversity of cultural specificitie, 
there can be no real universal culture 
in science, art the humanities and even 
in technology. 

For us to make our contribution, we 
must first take a good look at ourselves 
and become truly cognisant of the fact 
that we have a right to life because we 
are complete human beings, with no 
inherent deficiencies. We are fully ca- 
pable of creative endeavour and we 
must eliminate all obstacles that im- 
pede our creativity. Nor are others in 
any way inherently better than us. 
They bave learned from us in the past 
and continue to do so. What they pro- 
duce may benefit us; on foe other hand, 
it might not But we certainly do not 
need them to tell us what we need. 
This we must do for ourselves. Once 
we have determined our needs, we can 
channel our creative efforts toward ful- 
filling them. Here, we can engage 
Western science, learn from it and de- 
velop upon it, as active and innovative 
participants, not as passive imitators. 

This means that we must develop 
ourselves academically and sci- 
entifically in order to render ourselves 
capable of comprehending and contrib- 
uting to scientific and technological 
production. It also means that we must 
subject ourselves to a sincere and pro- 
found examination in order to de- 
termine our true needs, so that these 
may be reflected in our scientific and 
technological production, in foe media, 
and in education. Only then will we 
truly become part of tbe new world or- 
der only then will we be capable of 
helping it become more humane, just 
and universal. 

The ■ writer is professor of Arabic lit- 
erature, Cairo University. 
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was a honeymoon ■> 

period which last- , 

ed until the US V 

withdrew-tbe offer j m . 

to help finance the / ’ 

High Dam. Certainly byjl956 it 
had become apparent tha/ file US 
was attempting merely u fill foe 
vacuum it perceived hadneen left 
by foe departure of the Bitish, and 
so relations entered a uneven 
phase. American insistnee that 
France and Britain witliraw firan 
Suez could well have la to aaew 
start in relations, thougl as foing a 
turned out foe Amenta gesture 
: was something of a onfofL 

Relations reached teir lowest 
point with foe war of 1967 with 
President Johnson's fla^ratly 
biased support for IsriL This con- 
tinued untQ Presidentpadat turned 
relations around in tn wake of the 
October War. Suddenly there was 
a diplomatic volte fap. 

The pendulum (escribed 'an 
enormous are. Relaons, at fteir 
worst during the praidency of Ga- 
mal Abdel-Nasser Jwere at their 
warmest during fo/prcsidency of 
Anwar El-SadaL Cuing President 
Mubarak’s term if office such 
fluctuations appeal to have stabil- 
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Preu 7£a TffeeA Mubarak in the US 


Al-Ahram; “In Washington President Mubarak skill- 
fully brought about n change in foe US position — which 
app ea r ed to be supportive of foe new Israeli position — to 
return it to being an active and. trustworthy mediator in 
foe peace process with a strong determination to push it 
forward and rescue it from collapse.” 

(Editorial, 3 August) 

Al MmittfMI "The internal Egyptian position 
added more weight to President Mubarak’s visit to foe 
US and its impact both oo the administration and Coo- 
• gross — - a position strengthened by the successes in con- 
taining tgrrhrigm and in moving forward on economic 
reform with all its risks and ire attendant problems in a 
way tint made Egypt ’one of the best venues for in- 
vestment” 

(Makram 'Mohamed Ahmed, 2 August) 

AI*Ahran “M his recoa visit to the US, President Mu- 
barak m ain t ain ed the equation of bolding on to the re- 
lationship with Washington while- holding on to our sov- 
ereignty. We do not shut tbe door before such relations 
but Washing to n should know tbn there is a great differ- 
ence between a relationship between equals and one 
based cm hegemony and comaon.” 

(Mustafa BaJcri, 3 August) 

Al-Akhban “The fruits of the successful visit of 
President Mubarak to foe US are gradually being felt. 
The day before yesterday a final draft agreement be- 
tween Egypt and the IMF was announced — a big 
s u ccess for Egypt, particularly as it did not have to 
make concessions... The importance of tbe a g r ee ment 
lies in its being an incentive to give a push to ec- 
onomic reform as it moves forwards towards privat- 
isation.” 

(Editorial, 5 August) 

October: “The aim of Mubarak's visit to the US was 
to clarify die Egyptian and Arab positions and to per- 
suade tbe American administration to assume its re- 
sponsibilities as a partner in the peace proce s s... It was 
also aimed at restming US-Egyptian relations wi t hi n a 
correct fr am e work — friendship based ab"eqnality and 
mutual -interests; allowing far foalogne and differences, 
respecting foe -freedom, independence of both sides and 
-upholding agreements and* co n m ut n i gi t s in words .and - 
deeds’* . . - -• • 

(Jtagab El ’Banna, 4 August ) 


Al-Arabl: “The success of President Mubarak's visit 
means that a dear warning has readied foe Americans, 
saying that their blind bias (for Israel) will cause an ex- 
plosion in the region. The first victims of that bias 
* will be US interests m tbe region. Arab weakness and 
the present balance of power will not remain forever — 
foe Arabs will never become a nation of Red Indians.” 
(Calal Aref. 5 August) 

Al-Akhbar: “Arab media focused on foe absolute 
clarity with which Presidoit Mubarak dealt with the 
US administration during his visit... He strongly 
warned foe US of foe inherent dangers of impeding or 
postponing the peace process by linking it to the recent 
escalation of terrorism in the region.” 

(Editorial, 4 August) 

AMvOmhuria: “It is only natural that some will 
by to drive a wedge into Egyptian- American relations 
which have never been as developed and flourishing as 
they are today. Many oppose what is going on because 
it runs contrary to their interests. Israel tops the list. 
Having depended on the US since its creation. Israel 
is now furious that someone else should appear on the 
American stage to rival it with dignity and respect” 
(Samir Ragab. 5 August) 

Al-Ahram: “The Israeli government has lifted the 
restrictions imposed on expanding Jewish settlements 
in foe West Bank and Gaza... This decision will un- 
doubtedly drive new Palestinian factions to return to 
resistance operations against the occupying power... 
and could lead to a new phase of violence which 
would undermine Netanyahu's ‘peace for security’ for- 
mula: foe Israeli state and people will have no security. 
So what is it exactly does tbe Israeli government 
want?” 

(Editorial. 4 August) 

AI-Wafd: “The policy of settlement building in die 
Occupied Territories can destroy peace totally. The 
t*md owners will not permit these expansionist moves... 
The Palestinians will not allow Israel to leave some- 
thing behind, in every city and every village — for 
each settlement means a land mine .ready to explode. 
Does Israel really realise foe. dangers of that decision 7” 
(Abbas El -Tardbtii, 4 August) 

compiled by Halo Saqr 






Wlmt are the key elements of Amr Monss; 
of Foreign Affairs, it Is vital that he be ab! 
wiw y, to tend a sympathet ic ear. And so 
before moving to the eyebrows, arched in 
acuity in equal measure. The eyes are d 
Act the repercussions of event after eve* 
sharp and well- d e f i ned , and of course tfi 
there plays a diplomatic smile. Yet despit 
f ea t ures the secret of capturing the bang 
these (Separate elemen ts Into an express}! 
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Salama A. Salami 

The flames 
of hate 

Just as Wshingtoo has 
placed American forces ii 
foe Gulf on mairiirniwn ala 
in response to taroris 
threats, threats that have al- 
ready materialised in a num- 
ber of attacks both at boms 
and abroad, so mans am 
more iafaramtian is coming 
to light regarding the protiie- 
ration of terrorist groups m 
the US that appear, litre kj 
u ns toppable epidemic, to be 
infecting city after city abd 
state after state. I 

Yet according to affioal 
sources the general public is 
largely unaware of foe gjav- 
ity of the situation^ andfaas 
yet to take on board the£ se- 
riousness of the - phe- 
nomenon. Up to 13 
are rife with aimed miftem, 
members of various /rigin 
wing factions which nm 
their owzt ti Mining f jmj n 
and which attract foopsaods 

Of adhe rents, arm^ d jtn the 

teeth with sophisticated 
weaponry and state of foe art 
arsenals of nrnniHnnc and 
explosives. 

These militias / operate 
quire freely, engaging in acts 
that are variously ^described 
as befog racist or stzti- 
Semitic. They vocaferoosly 
call for white supremacy in 
a society where foe pro- 
portion of blacks is in- 
creasing rapidly. These neo- 
Nazi militias follow a creed 
that o ri g ina t e d in pre-war 
Germany, and reseat any 
kind of federal intervention 
in their lives whatever form 
it takes. They do not want to 
pay taxes, be subjected to 
business taws or any other 
national legislation which, 
prescribes their antisocial 
activities. 

It appears strange then, 
given official concern about 
public indifference towards 
the activities of snefa groups, 
that foe American govern- 
ment should be looking to 
solve foe mystery of the re- 
cent terrorist attacks in At- 
lanta aid against foe TWA 
plane, re Libya and Iran. At 
times, indeed, foe US gov- 
eminent seems qq for- 

getting that the roots of ter- 
rorism, md the advanced 
technology to which terror-, 
ists have increasing access, 
are products of its own so- 
ciety. The frustrations of . 
poor, white Americans, re- . 
sentful of more recent im- 
migrants to foe US who 
have quickly gained a foot- 
bold on foe socio-economic, 
have provided a fertile 
breeding ground for ex- 
tremists. 

It is important, then, to 
state clearly that any sugges- 
tion that terrorism orig inat es 
abroad, md ocriy abroad, is 
in effect an attempt to white- 
wash and oversimplify a 
very complex reality.. 

Americ a’s military in- 
cursions in many areas of 
conflict around foe world — 

Haiti, Somalia,, Korea, foe 
Gulf, fa*!, the ^TWk and 
elsewhere — are all po- ■ 
tential ■ tinder-boxes. They ! 
are all capable of producing . 
foe kind of hatred and anger 
that finds its expression in i 
acts of terrorist violence. 
America is, after all. home 
to a great many people of , 
Haitian, Somali. Korean, Ira- 
qi. Balkan and Gulf oi tiae- 
non. Indeed, it was ’recently 
disclosed that foe son of foe 
Somali leader Farah Aideed, 
who mauled Are American 
forces so badly, is a member 
of a division of the US Ma- 
rine Craps which Actually 
served in Somalia. ‘V : 
Given foe difficu&esin 
differentiating between ter- 
rorism financed domfeatcal- 
ly, and tesnonsm 
from abroad, - it be&mes 
■ very dangerous to use terror- 
ism as an excuse to m ack 
foreign states. .European 
states, fix instance, (dang 
with Japan, have bee rep ar- 
ticulariy suspicious of. US 
motives, suspecting &*foe 
real target of their attacks 
ere foe. operation of Eu- 
ropean oil companies in ^ofo, 

Libya and Iran. 

France, itself vulnerable to . 
domestic terrorism fanbed 
by foe deta t ot ali ng stuaaon 
in Algeria, has crane out ygr- 

ticularfy strongly against the 

US policy of imposing 

- onomic - sanctions on foe 
merest suspicion of _ fa- : 
voNianent in tenwisso. 
Sucb a policy, foe French 
[argue, succeeds erfy in 
conraging extremism and 
bdghtoimg tensKHL 

- There is no need to add 

foat foe stalling of foe peace 
process in foe Middle East 
following Iiknd’8 election” 
victory has exacerbated re- 
gional tasks! and in- 
stability. President Mubarak 
has wanted that 95 per ca* 
of tbs te rro r?” ” in our re- •[ 
gjoa isadiiect result of fee ■ 

obstacles Israelplaces in foe > 
path of a just settlement ■ 
why then throw - petrol ofl ; 
the - 'flames by threatening ? 
Iran and Libya with mifitaiy 
strikes? : 


G 




Whose peace anyway? 

Netanyahu’s election victory led many people, both ordinary 
citizens and officials, to lament foe defeat of Peres. Yet foe pat- 
terns of peaceful settlement sought first by Labour and now by 
Likud share common features and structural links. We should 
do well to remember foe words of Aba Ebon, former Israeli for- 
eign minister, who summed up the Camp David Accords as “an 
ideological victory to Labour, an electoral victory for Likud”. 

Independent Palestinian rule in foe West Bank and Gaza Strip 
remains central to both Labour and Likud strategies, foe differ- 
ence being that foe Labour Party had already reached a formula 
for independent rule. 

Israel has already reaped benefits from the peace process and 
it is unlikely that foe Israeli electorate would willingly re- 
linquish these. Enhanced economic growth over foe past force 
years is not to be abandoned lightly Was Netanyahu, by bis 
hard line policies, to see Israel once more excluded from int-r- 
natioual markets foe electorate is likely to be unforgiving. 

Netanyahu realises that Arabs cannot afford any further Con- 
cessions. and that any attempt to force them m this directi-.>n 
would undermine popular support for the peace process. 

These are facts, facts that we must grasp 

with both hands. Israel's hard line should 

be me! with an equally hard Arab line. We , " 

must work towards intensifying regional M — 

and international pressure on Israel as we 

stress foe moral and legitimate runure of 

Palestinian and Arab demands. Israel must < 

be made aware of the strength of our re- 

solve. And we should also remember that. 

irrespective of the actual disequilibrium in 

the balance of power, peaceful settlement is 4ft ~ 

no longer an exclusively Arab or Israeli *4? 

concert! It is an international necessity. fir J 

This week’s Soapbox speaker is editor- ir. 
chief of Israeli Digest published by the Al- 
Ahram Centre for Political and Strategic Abaci Alim 
Studies. Mohametf 


New causes for confidence 

The future of the region may often seem uncertain, writes Ahmed Fakhr. But optimism is hardly a pipe dream 


Ev ery new day brings a number of challenges md op- 
portunities, aspirations and difficulties, ft alro brings a large 
measure rtf' uncertainty. Minimising this uncertainty, to foe 
esetent needed and possible, to based qq foe implementation 
of ag reements previously concluded. The thorough imple- 
mentation of previous agreements and foe mmiimsatiaQ of 
u n ce rt a in ty are both in qxxtant factors in multilateral re- 
lations. President Mubarak’s visit to foe US last week went 
a loqg way towards cemen ting mnftflattnl agreemofls pre- 
viously readied after long negotiation, and thus towards 
mnrimismg uncertainty. In this respect, it is possible to sty 

that hk viqft are nances fry o ptimis m, 

and hope foat a bright new day trill soon dawn. 

- During thejxesident’s visit, and during meetings with 
high-rankmg officials in foe US administration, leadens 
of both foe House and Sen a te, Jewish- American organ- 
isations and the media, foe president placed great empha- 
sis on three, main issues: foe Middle East peace process, 
Egyptiap-American bilatcral relations and international 
te rro rism .• - .. 

A pew -<fay will dawa:on foe peace process, when the 
US win act on foe baas of a new ondmtandmg: to wit, 
;tfat fob fast Arab summit, beW in Cairo in June, made foe 
bootfitfan of penrianent peace wifo Israel a strategic op- 
/fioa for foe Arabs. This agreement marked a tuming- 
" point m foe iastory of Arab solidarity ta n t a m o unt to fogt 
marked by the establishment of the Arab League in 1945. 

It wiB be further cause for optimism when foe US be- 


gins to tackle the problems posed by foe peace process as 
a full p ar ticipant and an honest broker. The reasons for 
postponement are dear tins is an election year in the US, 
and it may wait before resuming an active role, until foe 
State of foe Union address on 20 January 1997. Yet the 
o pportuni ty cost will be considerable. The peace process 
cannot afford to lose six months at this cnicial juncture. 
We all will pay foe price — including the United States. 

If die Jewish lobby were to encourage foe new Israeli 
government to consider that h is the right of Jews, both in 
Israel and elsewhere, to honour previous a g reeme n ts, this 
could herald the start of yet another new day, filled with 
fresh hope. Tbe credibility of states and communities de- 
pends on the extent to which they respect agreements 
with other parties and foe terms of reference worked out 
daring negotiations. Tbe Madrid peace process, Oslo I 
and IL foe Washington meetings and Cairo meeting set 
down terms of reference for a peace which could be ac- 
cepted by all the negotiators. We may be in need of new 
ways of dunking, but this by no means implies new inter- 
pretations, imposed unflaterally. 

Nor does it seem overly optimistic to envision a day 
when all parties, wifo the help of die US, win act on tbe 
premise that pitots for future peace are the result of bard 
work and serious deliberation. It is time for all of us. in- 
cluding the US and, most of alL Israel to cast aside self- 
serving definitions of security. Peace — real peace — 
will provide the strongest possible guarantees for in- 


dividual stale, regional and international security. 

At the risk of seeming idealist, it is also possible to as- 
pire to a day, in die not-so-distant future, when the US and 
tiie regional parties will conduct “peace games”, rather 
than p lanning war to which millions of dollars and 

the most sophisticated military technology are devoted. 
These could lead, in turn, to regional public debates grap- 
pling with the problems of peace, and could pave tbe way 
for tiie creation of a culture of security and peace. 

The precise way in which President Mubarak addressed 
the international phenomenon of t e rrorism was further 
cause for confidence that his initiative will provide a cat- 
alyst for tiie establishment of an international committee 
to study the causes and systems of international terrorism 
and present its analysis and reco mme ndatioDS to a world 
summit This could lead to tbe formulation of new laws 
and programmes for the effective confrontation and, 
eventually, eradication of terrorism. This effort would al- 
low humanity to determine, accurately and realistically, 
foe nature of an international phenomenon, rod would 
provide new channels for cooperation. 

On foe bilateral level of American-Egyptian relations, 
we may anticipate die Cairo Economic Summit in No- 
vember, which is set to host large numbers of US in- 
vestors. It is obvious that trade wifo tbe US could be 
stepped op to the benefit of all parties, but this will ne- 
cessitate an ap pr upiia t c investment climate in Egypt. 
Hus would be beneficial to foe Egyptian economy; yet 


we must oot forget that it would be equally advantageous 
to foe US. concerned wifo its competitiveness in the 
emerging international economic system. 

The Egyptian- American Presidential Council men- 
tioned by President Mubarak, is crucial in tins respect. Al 
Gore's initiative was effective in drawing anention to 
new investment potential in Egypt But it should be re- 
membered that tiie industrialised countries and groups 
have reacted approximately tiie same levels of quality in 
production. Future competition will focus on penetrating 
new markets, and securing foe lion’s share of these. The 
international business community is well aware that 
Egypt is die door to the Arab, African and Islamic mar- 
kets, targets made enticing to potential investors by their 
size and purchasing power. 

During Mubarak's visit to tiie US, his audience asked 
tiie right questions about peace, security, terrorism and 
economic development. President Mubarak and his del- 
egation gave honest, direct and accurate answers. It is 
time, however, to move from the question rod answer 
phase to real action from both sides. If these steps are not 
taken, tomorrow wfll indeed dawn; but it will bring os 
more numerous and more trying challenges, fewer op- 
portunities, more difficulties thro aspirations and. above 
all a larger measure of uncertainty 

Major-General (retd.) Ahmed Fakhr is director of the 
National Centre for Middle Ecrt Studies. 


Shadows over Technology Valley 

A fragmented industrial sector begs for reorganisation, writes Mohamed Abdel-ShafeP Eissa. As the investment-equipment 
and Technology Valley projects show, there is potential for necessary structural transformation, and a comprehensive, long-term vision 


The economic development of any society is determined 
by a comprehensive long-range vision tint structures 
priorities and tbe means of mobilising available re- 
sources. Tins becomes die ultimate strategy, from 
which emanate subsidiary strategies and policies. 

The industrial sector in Egypt does not fully conform 
to tins definition. It has a general policy (though not 
sufficiently integrated) and subsidiary policies. 2t does 
not have an ultimate strategy, however, as tbe following 
frftnr g intficate 

First, industrial establishments are distributed among 
numerous public and private organisations. Each of the 
sectors subject to government control — among which 
industry, petroleum, electricity, bousing and construc- 
tion, rood supply and military production may be con- 
sidered foe most- important — has its own particular 
strategy, whether inyHdtiy or explicitly formulated. 

Secondly, industrial production is divided into three 
separate areas of activity, unconnected by any common 
denominator in terms of goals or means. The first sphere 
includes foe education, training, and scientific rese ar ch 
and development carried out in universities, research 
ce n t re s and cater organisations. Tbe second involves in- 
dustrial design rod specifications. The third area of ac- 
tivity includes consulting and information supply agen- 
cies, foe most imp or tant of which are tbe General 
Organisation for Industrialisation, tbe Ministers* Council 
Information Centre and tiie Central Authority for Public 
Mobilisation rod Statistics. 

Tbe industrial sector’s lack of an ultimate strategy is 
indicated, flutter, by tiie disintegration of its “objective 
function,” to use the jargon of operational research. The 
“objective function” adopted for national security in- 
volves developing a relatively advanced nriKtary in- 
dustry. In "economic development, tiie objective func- 
- tion involves raising the level of industrialisation and 
increasing the paitieqmtion of industry in seeking solu- 
tions to national economic problems. To this end,_ a 
bold attempt began five years ago to increase industrial 
activity and p art i cipation, through mvestment-eqaipmenl 
manufac turing. A third objective function applies to tiie 
direct supply of essential social needs such as clothing, 
food, abater, medicine - and transportation services. 
These are provided and supervised by tbe ministries of 
supply, transput and communications, housing, etc. 

The above illustrates foe' gaps m foe priorities of die 
Egyptian industrial sector, often tom between tiie ob- 
jectives of national security, economic development and 
the direct simply of social needs. There is nothing to 
HnV these objectives into a soEd and unified conceptual 
entity. 

Tbas lack of an ultimate comprehensive strategy brings 
several major issues, as yet unresolved, into the fore- 
ground. Unless we reach a form of national consensus 
ova these issues, they threaten to dissipate oiir potential 
to formulate such a strategy. The following considera- 
tions are aB interrelated, and form a set of options 
■which mast be addressed if soch a unified strategy is to 
be formulated' 

The ultimate objectives of our^ industrial activity are 
ambiguous. .Should it serve to fulfil the essential needs 
of society, or to augment profit? If we opt for needs, 
according to winch -standards - should they be de- 


termined, and to which segments of society will they be 
destined? What is the relationship between industry and 
foe diverse military, social and economic components of 
national security? 

What shall be the operational mechanism of the in- 
dustrial sector? Should it be based on a plan? Should 
foe plan be obligatory or optional? If obligatory, how 
do we impose it on the private sector, and. if optional 
what incentives should we offer foe private sector to en- 
tice h to subscribe? 

Egypt’s marketing orientation is also unclear. Do we 
aim for an export-based industry, and, if so, what will 
these exports be? Should they be destined to markets in 
tiie Arab world, Africa, the industrialised West, or East- 
ern Europe? Or, rather, should production be geared to 
the requirements of foe domestic market, following an 
import- substitution policy? If so, bow should a pricing 
policy be elaborated, and should foe pricing structure be 
predicated cm a scientific analysis of the cost structure? 
Moreover, do we have the data base necessary for foe 
calculation of actual costs? 

What are our technological priorities? Should we 
seek to acquire foe very latest in high-tech nricro- 
electrooks engineering, laser technology and genetic en- 
gineering? Or is foe available, older technology suf- 
ficient? By “older”, do wc mean tbe technology’ of tbe 
1940s, or that of foe 1980s? How would we reconcile 
tile eclectic assortment of old, modem and advanced 
technology? 

How may foe relationship among tbe various super- 
visory agencies that oversee industrial activity be regu- 
lated? 

What conceptual framework should govern the re- 
lationship between industry and the various universities, 
research, training and design centres, and data processing 
and information centres? What wfll be the mechanisms 
which regulate and develop this set of relationships? 

Finally, what is our conception of the industrial pro- 
duction structure, both in foe short and the long term? 
Do we seek to restructure, and. if so, will this re- 
structuring be flexible enough to permit for a greater 
preponderance of technological industries, particularly 
equipment sod machinery manufactures and information 
technology services and industries? How can we obtain 
the mechanisms to achieve this? 

Thii final question is con tin ge nt upon the entire gamut 
of previous considerations. They are all perplexing, and 
all await answers. This, in itself, is certain proof of tiie 
lack of an ultimate strategy, which will impede pros- 
pects for developing Egypt’s infoistrial structure in foe 
longterm. 

Tte most important task before authorities responsible 
for formulating a co mp rehensive strategy for Egyptian 
industry is to restructure tire industrial sector, ac- 
commodating it to the requirements for growth in the 

world today. Tbe primary objective is to promote Egypt 
from a low-to-mickfle income Third World country with 
a m ar ginal mamrfaenning industry (foe manufacturing 
in du s tr ies account for 15-18 per cent of GNP, and the 
machinery, equipment and transportation industries, in 
the broadest terms, account for less than foe value-added 
of the Egyptian manufacturing industry) to the ranks of 
these countries that are striving to achieve economic 


growth through a radical increase in the potential of foe 
manufacturing, capital goods and information industries. 

Again, this process cf radical structural transformation 
is h am pered, above afl, by the lack of any com- 
prehensive higher strategy. It is possible to intonate the 
nature of this constraint and its potential detrimental ef- 
fects by reviewing cuzrenr attempts at structural trans- 
formation and then subjecting them to a brief assess- 
ment. The most impo rta n t attemp t s , in this regard, are 
the investment -equipment manufacturing project and tbe 
Technology Valley project 

The absence of an overall strategy has been detri- 
mental to the investment-equipment manufacturing pro- 
ject in two ways. First in terms of priorities, tbe project 
had as its prim ar y objective to minimise the use of for- 
eign currency so as to reduce the balance of payments 
deficit. It focuses, therefore, on producing foe equip- 
ment necessary for foe production of ctunsunur goods, 
which account for the greatest portion of imported cap- 
ital goods. These do not include transport machinery or 
electronic and non-electronic durable goods, which are 
end-use and consumer durable goods, not capital goods 
in tbe strictest sense. In other words, import- 
substitution is the guiding principle for foe investment- 
equipment manufacturing project. 

To use foe structure of imports and their relative costs 
as tire primary reference for decision-making in this do- 
main is to disregard vital aspects of capital goods, tbe 
importance of which derives from another set of prior- 
ities. Here we refer to the necessity of relying on a 
higher strategy integrating the priorities for economic 
development, national security rod essential needs. 

To achieve integrated development and the com- 
mensurate structural transformation, we must give ap- 
propriate priority to die following manufactures: steel 
production machinery, particularly, “special” steel; pet- 
rochemical production e quip ment; and machine tools. 

National security considerations require that foe fol- 
lowing sectors of activity be considered foremost- prior- 
ities: nuclear power stations; satellites and outer-space 
communications networira 

Finally, in order to supply essential needs we must ex- 
pand foe following industries: the production of ag- 
ricultural tools and equipment; foe manufacture of the 
machinery necessary for the production of medical 
equipment and pharmaceuticals. 

Secondly, in terms of potential it is significant that 
the structural transformation of Egyptian industry should 
find its most important mainstay s, not within foe civilian 
sector, but within foe militaxy production sector. It is 
sufficient to note that foe Egyptian military production 
industries have always been in tbe forefront of tbe man- 
ufacture of tools, machinery and production equipment 
in particular foe manufacture of electric and non-electric 
engines; foe manufacture and assembling of machine 
tools; the production of automotive parts; mechanised 
furnaces; irrigation and fumi gati on equipment; various 
metal products; microelectronic equipment; the higbest- 
quality and roost diverse range of locally-produced dur- 
able goods. 

How can wc benefit from these considerable capac- 
ities without a comprehensive strategy for resource use 
and long-range objectives? 


The absence of such long-range objectives and of a 
comprehensive strategy for mobilising resources is par- 
ticularly evident in foe Technology Valley project, 
which was designed to promote die establishment of 
high-technology industries in Egypt. 

High-technology industries demand an integrated 
structure which operates at the national level and takes 
into both consideration interdependence within tbe Arab 
world and interaction with tbe industrialised world. For 
example, foe electronics industry, the most prominent 
high-tech industry, demands a solid triangular structure. 
The foundation is foe manufacture of essential electronic 
components, notably microchips, silicon, integrated cir- 
cuits and micro-electronic equipment Stemming from 
this foundation is the production of die electronic equip- 
ment used for industrial production, services and de- 
fence, mi the one hand, and the manufacture of con- 
sumer-electronic equipment for recreation, on the other. 
Without ensuring a solid foundation for foe production 
of essential electronic components and integrating this, 
through inter-sectoral transaction and mutual linkage, 
wifo the other two areas of production, it will be im- 
possible to elaborate a complex framework for foe elec- 
tronics industry within an integrated s t ru ct ur e for Egyp- 
tian industry. 

It is therefore essential that the Technology Valley 
project, with its core of micro-electronics industries, be- 
come a part of an integrated national in dustri al frame- 
work. Only then will it be able to achieve solid growth 
and avoid foe pitfalls of technological dependency posed 
particularly by foe giant trans-national companies that 
dominate world industry, particular in the realm of 
semi-conductors. 

The resources to develop an integrated dectrqnics in- 
dustry should be mobilised on a number of levels. 

First are tbe research and development institutions, of 
which we have foe Institute for Electronics Research 
(under foe supervision of the National Research Centre), 
foe Centre for Research and Development of Electronics 
Manufacturing (under that of foe Ministry of Industry), 
and die university laboratories specialising in micro-chip 
and semi-conductor technology, particularly those at 
Cairo, Ain Shams and Alexandria Universities. 

The manufacture of semi-conductors and integrated 
circuitry constitutes the second of these levels. This is 
tbe core of the micro-dectionics industry, and Egypt re- 
mains at tbe research and experimenting stage. 

The manufacture and progr ammin g of micro- 
electronic equipment, particularly mini - and micro- 
computers, is foe third level. Ia this realm, Egypt has 
considerable potential yet ' fofc is currently dispersed 
among the Various electronics companies and other 
agencies and organisations. 

Thus, both in terms of priorities and potential, the 
need for a higher strategy fra tbe development of an ad- 
vanced electronics industry is apparent. The q»m ap- 
plies to the project for tbe manufacture of investment- 
equipment These are only two examples: such a strat- 
egy is vital for foe structural transformation, of all Egyp- 
tian industry. 

The writer is- a professor a the Institute of National 
Planning. 
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THAT'S IN A SONG? What else but a festival. L-r: Mahmoud Red a, Samir Sabri and Gamal Abdel- Ha mid at the Cairo International Festival of Song, 
which ended last Tuesday, when prizes worth up to $ 5,000 were distributed by Minister of Tourism Mamdouta EI-Bdtagui 


Music 





bird’s gotta fly 


David Blake 

trips on 
standard fare 


Cairo Opera House. Open Air Theatre ; 
Neiirrc Mbx/hi m cancer: with SaJah 
E!-Din Ahdullch Ipianol; 3 August 


It’s not much good going to the races if 
you don't know the form. .And if you 
don’t know the fora it's no good talk- 
ing opera. 

Concerning Allouba, the form is al- 
ways the same. After this concert, it is 
more insistent than ever. She is a lady 
who has been knocking at the door for 
sometime. Her public — she has one of 
her own — has caught on at last, but 
have those in the marble halls of au- 
thority done so: that she is ready to take 
the jump into new material? 

She has her personality, her mus- 
icality, dramatic instincts and that spe- 
cial thing you must have if you are go- 
ing to leave the family circle — the 
opera — and go out into deeper waters. 
Surely the marble halls could give her 
something more interesting to do or she 
might get fed up and fly off to where 
the musical menu is more varied and 


exciting. 

This concert of 3 August was almost 
a repeat of two others she has given in 
the same theatre. A few new compos- 
ers. a few old ones, with the same old 
ghosts haunting the performance. Mi- 
ne! li and her mighty mother. Streisand, 
Marlene and Piaf. Some are truly 
haunting.- though Allouba is never 
thrown or even put out by these pres- 
ences. Through a long list of highly col- 
oured takes of these Diva Pops she nev- 
er dies to imitate their manner or tone. 
She never beard of Garland, so Over 
the Rainbow was sung clean as a whis- 
tle. no Garland vibrato or portamento. 
She just got on with her knitting and 
sang out clear and straight. The Sound 
of Music was despatched almost as 
cleanly as Andrews did it 

Then Marlene’ More complicated. 
She is a weighty ghost to dispatch. Gal- 
lows humour, black irony with the con- 
tempt spat in the face of authority. Al- 
louba never changed her tone. The 
sense of criticism or the dark deadly 
message of the last of the lov eliest of 


flowers was missing. She sang over the 
{op of the message and never once re- 
moved Marlene, who without any voice 
at all took the song out of the voices of 
all other singers and made it her own. 

Gershwin's The Man I Love did not 
suit Allouba. Sbe lacks both the colour 
of a blues voice and the projection for 
such songs. Her way is brisk to a point 
with hardly a trace of vari- 
ation permitted. Straight on 
to the end then stop. This 
was not enough for my man. 

He needs the smoky, husky 
late night colours of Elling- 
ton and Holiday. 

The song from Jesus Christ 
went well, but the melody is 
flaccid and obese and Al- 
louba seemed to feel it. Sbe 
needs line and accent 

The two songs by Kandef 
from Cabaret were among 
the best treatments of the 
night. The old ebums came 
out to play. Maybe this Time 
was almost the best song of 
the evening. Survivor songs 
about old life, old churn. suit 
Allouba. One of the reasons 
people care for this singer is 
her courage. A challenge ex- 
cites both she and her voice. 

But Nevine the ghost slayer 
of the second part of the con- 
cert must wait till after an ap- 
praisal of her qualities. 

At the moment she seems 
to be moving around a lot. but is she 
getting anywhere? This concert showed 
her voice "to be in splendid form — the 
result of hard work. The top of the 
voice has been extended and now 
shines brightly, slicing out into space in 
the best German manner. The so im- 
portant middle is now melded to the 
rest of the voice, and lower tones* are 
gaining colour and power. The voice 
now points to a particular repertoire — 
Richard Strauss. Allouba’s style is her 
own — the final boon to any singer as 
Walter Legge, creator of EML, would 
say. She has her way. It's Allouba — 


like it or not. and it has personality. Sbe 
never slides into tones or flaps her 
wings on pressure notes like most so- 
pranos. Because the voice began small, 
she has learned all about die man- 
agement of it and she enjoys herself. So 
where is die gripe with all this improve- 
ment? Not with Allouba herself. Maybe 
the marble halls could provide some lit- 



Nevine Allouba 


de bonuses. 

Sbe is not suited to Verdi yet — may- 
be she never will. He breaks’ not makes 
voices and Allouba needs other areas in 
which to shine. So these pop concerts 
help her to project her voice to the limit 
— a thing sbe will need later. 

Part 2. beginning with that old, hea- 
venly body, the Bach-Gounod Ave Ma- 
ria. She did a very lovely job on re- 
moving the artificial roses and 
throwing instead some real ones — 
white roses, like the voice. Not a wob- 
ble to the top of a powerfully held cli- 
max. Very rewarding singing with 


more than hints of what she could do 
with Strauss’s Arabella. No, say some 
people, let her stick to early Italian. No, 
says the listening ear of 1996. Autumn 
Leaves brought mostly die Prevert 
words. Kosma’s music did not match 
up, but the singer found enough to catch 
the meaning. 

My Boy was the Old Empire Music 
Hall with die poor kid out in front, 
fighting. The final group of songs were 
a bargain. All of them were well haunt- 
ed. Streisand, Minelli and Piaf. Ever- 
green was sung proudly, as was You 
Don 7 Bring Me Flowers. This singer is 
good at narrative because you can hear 
die words if you feel you musk In the 
Webber-Nunn song Memories, the sing- 
er will simply not break up the line and 
with no swoop as sbe begins to use her 
new-found low voice. There’s not much 
to say about La Vie en Rose or the tiny 
soul with the huge voice who belted it 
- out for a couple of generations. What 
sort of a voice did sbe have? Like Umm 
Kahhoum’s, it was not a voice, it was a 
nation. And the Allouba voice is a voice 
of moods. 

We finished with the Olympic song of 
the 1996 Games, The Power of the 
Dream. There is nothing very Olympic 
about the Olympic .games anymore. 
Maybe it would be better if the rest of 
the world let them go home again and 
begin from where the dream was creat- 
ed. This song had nothing much to do 
with anything at all, but it suited Al- 
louba with its low tessitura. Beyond 
this was New York, New York. This was 
the end and the audience was happy. 
Another piece of AUouba’s dream was 
completed, but only the beginning. 

What is her future? An interesting 
question. She could be beading into 
Richard Strauss’ operas and songs. Sbe 
has a late starter’s voice. There will be 
more work, more colours, deeps and 
heights. Sbe begins to float over die 
Adriatic Sea as Strauss's Ariadne auf 
Naxos, alone, poised, aloof and proudly 
faithful to the highest art of song, hope- 
ful in spite of the skeptics beneath. 
“Sing on mystic songster, sing." 


Theatre 


The minibus parked opposite 
the Cultural Development 
Fund in the Opera grounds 
looked reassuringly healthy 
and really quite youthful. It 
promised a smooth trip with nu 
hiccups, protracted bouts of 
cougliing, sudden strokes or 
engine attacks. The passengers 
were members of the Fund’s 
committee for the promotion 
of amateur theatre in Egypt, es- 
tablished about six months 
ago. Predictably, the nine- 
strong committee had wilted in 
the heat of August and dwin- 
dled in number to two. Our 
destination was the small town 
of Faqqus m the govemerate of 
Zaqaziq — a mere two-hour 
drive from Cairo: then; we 
would watch a performance by 
a small amateur group and 
judge whether it was worthy of 
funding. It was the com- 
mittee's first venture into the 
provinces; previous applicants 
had always brought their pro- 
jects to Cairo and we sampled 
them at the small floating thea- 
tre in Giza. The Faqqus crowd 
were prepared to do the same, 
even though they could ill af- 
ford the travelling expenses. 
The fault lay with the com- 
mittee, or, more precisely, with 
its head, Sami Khashaba. 

Samir Gharieb, the head of 
the Fund, had optimistically 
thought that Khashaba, as head 
of the state theatre sector, 
would place some of the re- 


A question 
of space 


Nehad Selaiha discovers that 
lack of space is the major 
problem facing Egyptian theatre 
amateurs at the moment 


sources of the state theatre, 
particularly performance 
space, at the disposal of bis 
project. This happened for a 
while and the small floating 
theatre, which is normally out 
of action for most of the year, 
became a rehearsal and 'per- 
formance space for many am- 
ateur groups. It was there that 
the committee held its first 
public meeting with amateur 
and free theatre groups to ac- 
quaint them with the project 
and acquaint itself with their 
most urgent needs. In this 
meeting, and in the following 
months of dealing with various 
groups, it became absolutely 
clear that space was what those 
people desperately lacked. 
There are, of course^ many cul- 
tural centres (affiliated to the 
Ministry of Youth and Sports) 
and the cultural ‘homes' and 
“palaces' of the Ministry of 
Culture: but these arc over- 
crowded. ill-managed and run 
by philistine bureaucrats who 
have a deeply ingrained sus- 
picion of theatre. They still re- 
tain a medieval attitude to- 
wards theatre people, thinking 
them all either vagabonds, out- 


laws or anarchists. 

In meeting after meeting, the 
committee grappled with the 
problem of space: h was not 
money that people asked for, 
but quite simply, space — 

room to breathe, perform and 
project all their question 
marks. This is why the floating 
theatre seemed such a god- 
send. From morning till night, 
groups shared it. do! bothered 
by the excruciating heat, the 
primitive toilets and the errat- 
ic. sloppy and exorbitantly- 
priced catering facilities. 
Armed with their water flasks, 
sandwiches and sun-hats, they 
battled on and the committee, 
inspired by their example, sto- 
ically braced itself to sit 
through many a dull, boring, 
bam performance, l! helped 
that the w sil-chosen committee 
bad a core of critics prepared 
to lower their aesthetic stan- 
dards of excellence to well be- 
low the poverty line, and who 
believed that theatre, in any 
form, w as a kind of social and 
political protest 

Then suddenly, one morning, 
our. head opted out — not 
physically or officially. _buf 


morally. An edict banning all 
theatre “vagabonds’ from the 
small floating theatre was is- 
sued by Sami Khashaba. He did 
not inform us beforehand. You, 
the reader, must be wondering 
now, and legitimately cursing: 
Why doesn't the committee rent 
or buy its own space? The an- 
swer is: I do not know. The 
committee has been asking and 
begging for ibis and for. six 
months has been fobbed off 
whh promises. Bui eveq if we 
rent or buy a rehearsal and per- 
formance space in Cairo, what 
about the provinces? 

As our little, vigorous bus slid 
along ' the mad to Faqqus, 
bounding merrily across die 
dangerous stretches of the so- 
called highway, I remembered 
Gamal Himdan. In his seminal 
book. The Character of Egypt: 
A Stutfy in the Genius of Place, 
he had compared Cairo to an 
over-enlarged head sitting atop 
a puny, deformed body with un- 
der-developed limbs. I also re- 
membered Mustafa Kamel, the 
famous patriotic leader, and his 
■ proverbial statement: ‘If I 

wasn't Egyptian, I would have 
wanted . to be Egyptian.* How 


often had this sentence been 
drummed into my ears as a 
schoolgirl! 1 found myself, in 
all honesty, saying: *If 1 wasn’t 
Cairene, 1 would have striven 
to be. Cairene'. And do you 
wonder why the countryside is 
becoming so depopulated? 

Travelling into the provinces 
of Egypt is like travelling in 
time, backwards, not into 
space. It is a kind of schizo- 
phrenic experience. I have 
done ft many times, and every 
time it proves equally dis- 
locaring. 

As our bold bus screeched to 
a halt in front of the Faqqus 
Cultural Palace, we were greet- 
ed with a flurry of confused ac- 
tivity, foe purpose of which 
was to divert our attention 
from the business in hand. We 
were whisked to a roadside 
cafe and offered dinner. We 
became very suspicious. Even- 
tually, we were told dial the di- 
rector of the ‘palace’ had 
locked foe theatre and gone 
away with the key to a nearby 
town to cultivate some per- 
sonal business! 

Eventually we watched the 
show in a small, neon-lit room, 
and it was painfully relevant* 
about a painter trying to buy 
some pain-killers for his wife. 
By the end of the show, we all 
wanted pain-killers. The fret 

within the same week h&Tleft 
me completely prostrate. 
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EXHSmONS 


9767. Doty 10 am, 3pm. 6pm A 9pm. 


gnnJds . Gaii a. W 342 0598 13 

Avgv±$m- 

Conducted by Musrapba Nagm. 


Ahmed Hnadafpsimiiigs) 
Et-Bauager, Opera House ponds. 
Gain. Tel 340 6861. Daily 10am- 

10pm. 

Recent works e xh ibited under Ac col- 
lective title Frees at Life. 


Ibrahim Abdd-Gbaui 
AteSer da Cote, B-Radb SMdfy 
HaB. 2 Karim EJ-Oawla St Down- 
town. Td S74 6730. Dotty esc Fri. 
I Oam- 1 pm. 6pm- 10pm 


AIM ELSbortf (Sculptures) * A*EJ- 
Stbab) (Sculptures) 

AteBer do Cnr. Et-Nagtn HalL 2 
Karim El-Dawta St Damn Td 
574 6730. Daily asc Fri. Warn- 1 pat. 
6pm- 1 Opm 


Group Show 

Maskr ab iyn Gallery. 8 C h ampoUkm 
St. Dowwntowru Td 378 4494. Dally 
esc Fri. lOam-Spm. 

Show toauiug *c works of artist ex- 
tribrtjng St the gallery during Ac last 
six yens. 


jvonwater, 31 Ei-Akram & Td 250 
oST^12JO,3J0^6^* 
9.30pm. Et-Barmm. B-Haram St. 
GtoT Td 385 8358. Daily lOam.Jpm 
3pm. 6pm A 9pm. TaMr. 112 Tt&Hr 
sToSS Td 335 5726. Daily 3pm. 

Grand HdLJCdlg* 
EJ-Nasr Sq. MaadL Td 352 3066. Dai- 
ly /Oam. lpm. 3pm. 6pm A 9pm. Tah- 
rir. 112 Tahrir St, DoUa. Td 335 
4726. Thursday A Smurday «***&£ 
show. Cams /. 12 Emadcddm St. 
Downtown. Td 779 537. Daily JOmu. 
lpm. 3pm. 6pm A 9pm Lido. 23 Em- 
ad edditt Sl Downtown. 7W 934 284. 
Daily /Oam. lpm. 3 pm. 6pa A9pm. 
Screening of Nroser '56 to coincide 
with the fotaneth anniversary of the 
naljonalisaDon of the Suez C a n al. 
With Aimed Zald in the title rate. 


CtodL: 


■Festival 


This sLnncr’s perfcsrnaoce* me sit as 
B-Mahka. foe open «r foertre at foe 
ated^dtieb tea. say dm o qpatecra. 

iev Hoped to improve mw mt t. 
PtriBotastM me all a tted foi to be- 



crtfmsl Orchestra and Jut 


HeBetec Library 

Foundation Jbr HeBadc Culture. 6 
Aisha B-Taymaurfya St, Garden City. 
Td 353 187 1. Daily esc Sat A Sun. 
JOam- 2pm. 

A display of books shoot Greece in 
Greek. English, French and Arabic. 


Obuw Hdc 

Hamah BBton t. Cormdu: El-Nil SL 
Td 574 7436. Doily 10. 30am. 1 . 30 pm. 
330pm. 630pm,9J0pm & mubugfa. 
SJ-Hemja I. B-Honeyu Ball. Roxy. 
Hdiopotis. Daily lpm. 3pm. 6pm. A 



, Chamber Orchestra 

conducts S pro- 
VrvaJdTs The Four 


Group sad Arabic 


& 


.^lUSmay or may not be at war. The 
crew of « nadeg armed Bataixuiee 
must decide. Whh Desad Washington 
and Gene Hackman. 


The Museum of Mr and Mrs Mo- 
hamed Makmord KbuH 

1 Kqfbur B-AttsMd St DakkL Td 
336 2376. Daily etc Man. I0am-6pm. 
Egypt's hugest collection of nine- 
icanfa century European art. amassed 
by the late Mahmoud Khalil, me hiding 
works by Courbet. Van Gogh. Gau- 
guin, Monet and Rodin. 


Egyptian Ml 

Tahrir Sq. Downtown. Td 57 5 4319. 
Daily arc Fri. 8am-5pm; Fri 9am- 
ll.ISamA lpm- 3pm. 

Outstanding collection of Pharaonic 
and Ptolemaic treasures plus the ever 
popular, ever controversial mummies' 
room. 


Fair Game 

Karim B. 15 EmadedtBn Sl Down- 
town. Td 924 830 Ddfy 10am, lpm. 
3pm. 6pm A 9pm. B-Sdam. 65 Ab- 
dd- Hamid BaJawi St. HeHepohs. Td 
293 1072. Daily 330pm. 630pm A 
930pm and Thus midnight show. 

She is s women with a secret who 
some o ne wants to rikooe and he is the 
cop who’s going to help tax— whrther 
sbe hires it or not With Cyoda Craw- 
ford and WQHam Baldwin. 



s ' Sweet Stand 
ob s double b£B, by 
mid bend. 1 


Group, Fetid SM- 


A mixed programme m dmfi n g the 
brilliant ^'i” 1 Masai Motneddm 
with the Akheneto 


14 Augpst 

Cairo Festival Orchestra awl the 


Arable Takht Qraop 
Beethoven's Syagmoay No. 1 nod 
Dvorak's Concern for Cdio and Or- 
chestra. followed pdaysa Abdd-Gham 
accompanied by die Arabic Music 
Takht 


Broken Arrow 

Nermandy.31 ELAkram Sl Td 250 
0254, Thursdy A Saturday midnight 
show. 


V 


THEATRE 




Coptic Museam 

Mar Girgts, Old Como. Td 362 8766. 
Daily ax Fri. 9am-4pn; Fri W- 
llam A lpm-3pm. 

Founded in 1910. die m u s eum teases 
the huges t collection of Coptic an and 
artefacts in the world. 


JumaoJI 

Tlba B. Near Qrv. Td 262 9407. Dai- 
ly 10.30am. liflora. dJ^sm A 
930pm. 


A gune pbyed with vmy real cco- 
“ * ‘ i Wmam 


El-Sift Hod* ' 

Sayed Dandsk Theatre. Alexandria 
Td 482 5602. 4825106. 

The National Thefane production 
tra nsfe rs to Ale xa ndria for the mai- 


scquenccs. With Robin 1 


Islamic Museum 

Port Said Sl Ahmed Maker SL Bab 
B-Khalq. Td 390 99301390 1520. 
Daily exc Fri. 9am-4pm: Fri 9am- 
H.30mn A 2pm-4pm. 

A vast coOccnan of Islamic arts and 
crafts including mashnabiya. tastre- 
w*re c eram ics, textiles, woodwork 
and coma, drawn from Egypt's Fa- 
tten'd. Ayyuhid and Mamch 
fi (another countries in the 
world. 


Sabrina 

Roush HBtam O, Conudte B-NU SL 
Td 574 7436. Daily 10.30am. 1.30pm i 


EMM That**. Alexandria. Td 396 
0144. 


330pm. 6.30pm A 9JQpn. B- 
Herreya U. fl-H 


_ . \-Homya UaU. Roxy. 

Hdiopolii. Daily lpm. 3pm. 6pm A 


Director Sabey Polladc’s remake of 
My Fair Lady. With Harrison Fold and 
JuiaOnnsad. 


i (Fmfiue) 

'net Near Theatre. Yousuf Abbas 
St. JUadtnat Ntur. Td 402 0804. Dady 
10pm. V 

Starting Sibb B-ftadad and r fo ecfcd 
by Sanar Ei-Asfouri 


The Babvtitiera 

CamumBlP EmadeJdm Sl Down- 
town Td 779 537. Daily /Oam. lpm 
3pm. 6pm A 9pm. 


FB Maha tt a (HaUabdoo 
at the Station) 


FUadmn Theatre. Td 364 9516. Oat- 
fy exc TWs. 10pm. 
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Museum of Modem Egyptian Art 

Opera House Grounds. Gedra. Td 
340 6861 Daily esc Mon. lOam-lpm 
dk 5pf8 m 9fB7L 

A permanent display of paintings and 
sculpture charting the modem art 
uxrvemenr in Egypt from its earnest 
piooeers to latest practitioners. 


First Knight 

Hanoi* HBtam 0. Coniche B-NB Sl 
T d 5747436. Thus midnight show. 
Medieval eta stray starring Sean Con- 
nery nd Richtad Gere. 


(The Chain) 

ELSdam Items, Qpsr El-Aim. Tdl 
355 2484 Ddfy 9pdL 


Under Siege 2 
N arpunrify, mmd i 


31 EL 


Mesa* EMChdr Tate- IS 
(Good Evening 
Mummed Farid ] 

Tel 770 60$. Dolly one Toes. 
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Mobaraed Nagtd Ma- 


Ahrom Sl Td 2500254. DaOyat 730. 


Chdteau Pyramids. 9 
Mahmoud Al-Gubtdi Sl 
G oa. 

Museum devoted to the 
paintings of Moteaned 
Nagui (1888-1956). 


Q-Zaim (The Leader) . 

BUB oam Amn 
aadds Road. Gun. Td 
3952. DaOy esc 


Directed by Shcrif 
sharing Add fanam. 


Makbtar 


Mahmoud 
Mu seipa 

Tahir Sl Gadra. Daily 
ac Sot and Man. 9am- 
IJOpn. 

A peomaaear collection 
of works by foe sculptor 
Mdmaoud Mutinar td. 
1934). whose grentre 
monument to Saad 
Zagfahm l stands near 
QasrB-NO Bridge. 





Hob Sl 
6562. 

8J4pm. Wed A \ 


FILMS 


From Faces of Life, El-Hunger 


Cstete Centre. 106 Qasr 
l St. Garden Gty. 

Big Jays. SmaB Sorrows 8 Au 


Steves Seagal is bade as foe former 
an y seal turned ship’s cook tamed 
hero in das overcooked acthxi film. 


Qasr Et-NB 
Et-NUSL Td 57 5 1 
fy 1 0pm. lion 8pm 
Directed by, and 

SofafaL 


Kteoshho's chronicle of 23 
yean in foe life of a lighthouse keeper 
and his family . 


Montana Abut Asad Centre for In- 
dian Culture, 27 Ttdaat Herb Sl 
D owntown. Td 392 5162. 
tlamdnat 8 August 4pm. 

Starring Mhtea and Risfai Kapoor. 


35 Takmt Hath St Downtown. 
Td 393 3897. Daily !0am lpm 3pm 
6pm & 9pm. 

With Ben Kingsley . 


Bahlasl H Istanbul (Bfobol in b- 
firafaul) 

Butman BBten Thrarrr .j 

Td 574 7435. Ddfy > 

With Smdr fihamm 
Mae. 


Fa< 


16pm. 


Rkbnchet 

Et-Bmreyo I. Ei-Homya Matt. Boxy. 

Thursday and Sutraday 
I show. 


Commensal cinemas change their 
pr ogrammer every Monday. The in- 
formation pr o vi de d is vtdia through to 


with the 


which it is wise Bo check 


MJtFeB 

JGhwB /. 26th July St Downtown. Td 
575 5053. DaOy lpm. 330pm 
iA 1C 

Saleh Seta and 
Sberihaa as a husband and wife who, 
given the op p or tunity of cfaostng a 
new father, choose foe same rich man 
and end up as siblings. 


Judge Dredd 

Cuba Sheraton, El-Gdaa St Gao. 
Td 360 6081. Daily 10.30am, 130pm 
3.30pm, 6.30pm, 930pm A midrdgkL 
KanmL 15 HuadeddM St Downtown. 
Td 924 830. Daily 10am lpm 3pm 
6pm A 9pm. 

rondaic a ction fDm with Sylvester 
StaUone and Westey Soapea. 


EUSedn Theatre. tirdd-Ash M- 
Seoud. MardaL Td $4 4160. Ddfy 
/Opm. Fri A Sun. 

Starring Fifi Abdou, greeted by.Sa- 
anr Et-Asfouri. 


Wef-We 
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ne\ 

rea 


Dorr St Zama/rL 


Ijrexc Wed. 10pm. 


Shagmt Et- 
'341 0660. Out- 


MUSIC 


Etoni as 
one ebe « foe 
Hussein lt«m«l 


foe' 


Directed 


every -- 1 

ml by | 


AMTEkAaMr (Asphalt Demoes) 
BhaB 1C 26 July St Downtown. Td 
575 5053. Daily lpm 330pm, 6,30pm 
A 9.30pm. 

Ossama Fawzi’s directorial debut de- 
picts the lives of a n umb er of micro- 
tea drivers. With Mahmoud Hemeida, 
Abdaite Mahmoud and Hassan Harm. 


Arabic Takht 

Open Air Theatre Open House 
pounds. Gedra. Td 342 0598. 8 Au- 
gust 9.00pm 


Ei-Gtod Theatre -Tannage <*7*r Bal- 
loon Theatre, Agorae. Showtime 9pmr 
Dtrectedby! ‘ 


Sharqfyat 


Open Air Theatre. Open House 
1 342 0598 9 An- 


na Dotria— Ya Gfearaad (My Life— 
Myftoiaa) 

7She /, Nasr City. Td 262 9407. Dally 
10.30am, 3.30pm, 6.30pm A 930pm. 
Magdi Ahmed AH's first film as di- 
rector examin e! the im i ni a te hves of 
three women. With Leila Eton, Elham 
Shabmo and Hate ScdqL 


pounds. Gedra. Td . 
gust 9pm. 

Featuring Fadri Sabrina with foe Ak- 
benaten Orchestra con du cted by She- 
rif Mobicddin. 


Td 597 ! 


Thame ' r Alex- 


Charaadjiar Atda Aha Matwa. 
Graggs Abgnd fkeabe, EhBdbdtfy*. 


Light Musk 

Open Air Theatre. Opera House 
pounds. Gedra. Td 342 0598 10 
August, 9pm. 

Featuring trombone soloist Raouf El- 
Gaimrysni. 


Of go- 


ah 

teg to press. J 
to check with ram first, dace pro- 
grammes, datef and times «e s d j tct 
to change at wpy slajst notice. 


Ightiyal (A s ra s te ati op) 

Sphinx. Sphinx Sq. Mohnndesdn. Td 
346 4017. Deify Spot Mute Palace. 
17 Et-A/f, St Emadaddin. Downtown. 
Td 924 727. Dally 10am. lpm. 3pm, 

r i A Stem. Made. 24 Talaat Harb 
Downtown. Td 575 6562, Dally 
10am lpm. 3pm. 6pm A 9pm, Roxy. 
Rasy Sq. Heliopolis. Td 258 0344 . . 


Jazz Concert 

Open Air Theatre, Opera Haute 
grounds . Gedra. Td 342 0598. II 
August 9pm. 

With Sateh Ragab aad brad. 


Please tefcpbJne or send i te tawsrin a 
to listings, .p Ahnon Weekly, Gates 
St, Cairo. Tef5786064. Fax 57W08W 
833. ^ 


AMuoatcn Chamber Orchestra 
Open Air Theatre. Opera House 
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Around the galleries 



DARK colours 

by Hub Mahmoud 
da Calre. A psyc 
file canvas; an a 
the dark shapes, fi 
amorphous, nave . 

Patches of light 
the 17 graphic w< 
on exhibit at the 
alek. Though a 
compositions hint 
birds fightii 
forms on the _ 

Space at the B 
calty of Specia 
over to textiles . _ 
have experimented 
ing techniques me 
cils and batik. 


e in die 20 pain ti ngs 
show at the AtcUer 
mace is unfolded on. 
if mystery smotrads 
es which,, though not 
totBkcMMpo. 
ipt in the shadows of. 
by Saiah EI-MeieJgl 
!entre for Arts, Zam-; 
ict, the lines of the 
foe figurative: strange 
iowy human fi gores, 
ild of calligraphy. 

’ attached to the Fm~ 
Edacation is gjven 
which nine stude nt s 
with a variety ofprint- 
luding silk screen, sten- 


Textfle exhibition 
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The urge to great a: The winners of the 1 993 State Creativity Awards have just completed their final projects. AJ-Ahram Weekly examines the results 




^rtening the odds 


Akher -r 

El-Nahar !, 
(Twilight) is a 
short featured 
soon to be 
screened .me 
film..directep 
by ^h(tied I . 
Maher, isme 
of several i . 
projects ra 
have emefged 
frcp the State 
Award fo r 

Hanl 

spoke t^^the 
award-Winner 
during the 
editing of his 
film 
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Night time is the right time: Muawad Ismail flies his kite by the light of the moon in Akher Ef-Nahar, Ahmed Maher’s final project 


On e jfay an advertis ement . appeared in the daily Al- 

the StateAw^^^oc Creativity. The Bmm^^msred die 
plastic arts, theatre, film Section and art criticism. Tbo 
wranesr. were to be chosen by a jury, in whose hands rest- 
ed die gift of scholarships, of np to three years, to be 
sperrt at die Egyptian Academy ioitotoe. 

ft was not the temptation of a free ticket to Rome that . 
impelled film director Ahmed Maher id apply — “that 
was never '.what J had hi mind "- he says. Winner of the 
Golden Award at the 1992 Tsrrailta Festival for Docu- 
mentary and Short Feature Fins for Rahil Ah Waraq 
(Departure on Paper), Maher was, he -says, lured by the 
op po rtun i ty, .die competition offered of becoming ac- 
quainted with new trends in European cinema. 

Maher was lucky in feat fee year he applied fee mm- . 
istry had edqfended the scope of fee awards to include 
theatre and film directing for the first time. XnitiaOy, they 
had been refactantabout incfadmgftese two areas, large- 
ly on ^e-groends of expense, forwbilefor ejdubftingof 
works ranppteted .by, pla^v*rtis1&^ .scholar* 

ship s poses few problems, die production of fee award ' 
winners’plays and fi&ns incurcoiEjderable costs. ■ 


■ Perhaps it tvas die feet that the Ministry 'jf Culture had 
embarked on c new preyed that accounts for the many 
hiccups Maher was to encounter during his scholarship. 
Initially, the young director was told that the film be was 
to direct would be filmed and produced in Italy. Accord- 
ingly he produced a script, in Italian, set in Rome. Next 
be was told that the film would be an Egyptian-Sicilian 
co-production, set in Sicily. 

“Naturally”, explains Maher, “I bad to after quite a few 
details in fee script, in addition to linguistic and idio- 
matic rirmges necessitated by fee Sicilian setting.” 

The final six months of Maher's three-year scholarship 
were spent in Egypt, adapting his script to an Egyptian 
setting, since he had been informed feat this was, in the 
end, where fee production would take place. 

The director was freed, with Ok choice of either a mas- 
sive rewrite of fee script, or else embarking on an entire- 
ly new script He opted for the latter. 

"At that point, I remembered a script I had written be- 
fore my departure and started revising and adapting it,” 
he i ^s.jl^readnig.his old script after bis Italian sojourn, 
.Maher was struck by fee extent to wbrchhis ideas about 
cinema bad changed. Living in Rome bad offered him 




exposure sot only tc Italian cinema but also allowed him 
ti* travel tc attend international film festivals — in Ven- 
ice, Berlin ad Cannes. 

So, in what way did Maher's vision of cinema change 
after his Italian sojourn? 

“Previously, though mo«t sc^pis T wpi*<? and directed 
aimed for a certain poetir resonance, they alL to one ex- 
tent or another sought to address fee audience directly ” 
reflects Maher. "Although this traft had aft? ad v started to 
recede — as e\ idenced in Rohif Ah IVorcq — it was 
only when 1 started writing Akher El v.ikzr fear I aban- 
doned such didacticism altogether ” 

In Italy, it seems, Maher ceased to view his work in 
cinema as the vehicle for s message but instead adopted 
a mure formalist approach. It is most notably in fee way 
Maher's latest film deals wife the chronology of the 
events it depicts. The camera, in his scholarship project, 
rejects any attempts at linear narrative, preferring sharp 
shifts that fracture-fee unity of time in much the same 
way, Maher hopes, as happens in fee theatre. 

“Also ! made sure while writing fee scenario to make 
no mention of the background of the characters, so feat 
fee viewer experiences them as fellow pedestrians whose 


acquaintance he makes briefly before going on bis way,” 

sxyr foe director. 

Set in a popular quarter of Cairo in fee 1920s, the film 
follows the tangled web of relationships between Zakaria 
(Saycd Abdel- Kerim) who lights fee lampposts in those 
pre-electricity days, Nahed (Sawsan Badr) a prostitute, 
Knrioka (Mohamed Kamel) fee street performer who 
dances to fee tunes of the trumpet played by his childhood 
companion (Muawad Ismail), and fee patrol policeman 
Helmi (Othman Abdel -Mi.-neimi. The scenario simply 
presents seemingly separate lives located not so much by 
place as by fee night, fee time at which events unraveL 

The entire cost of 'the production, which was co- 
sponsored by fee Production Sector, fee Ministry of Cul- 
ture’s State Awards for Creativity (supervised by Atef 
Monsif) and fee National Centre for Cinema (supervised 
by Madkour Thabet), was just LE 75,000, a figure feat 
might wril encourage the Ministry’ of Culture to expand 
.the scope of fee State Creativity Awards. Such a low fig- 
ure, however, was achieved largely through many con- 
tributors to fee finished film waiving their fees. At fee 
same lime, what was originally planned as a 25 minute 
short eventually became a 45 minute film 
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If. the world is a stage, then Ashraf 
Farpuk occupies a very small cor- 
ner . 4 But hts horizons are ' ex- 
panding, discovers Injy EkKashef, 
largely a? a result of his winning a 
State Aw^rcjT for Creativity 


Did Asfaraf Farouk imagine, when be was a student at fee 
Department of CSvIftEqgnieerotg, Cairo University, that 
he would spend several years in Italy studying theatre di- 
rection? Perhaps be did, for fote is strange, and can 
sometimes be predicted.. Certainly, by fee time be en- 
rolled at the Theatre 4 Institute, he had consciously de- 
cided to pursue a career in the theatre. And then be heard 
about a caotest,nm bjtlbe Ministry of Culture. 

It was in 1984 feat fee Ministry of Culture had bit on 
the idea of remstitutmefee State Creativity Awards. The 
schema was ‘ptamcdjo encomage young and talented 
people in the Bite by financing up to three years of study 
based at the Egyptian Academy m Rome. -It was, how- 
ever, only in 1993 that fee required budget was found for 
the scheme, and so, in feat year, an advertisement was 
duly placed in Al-Ahrdm setting out the details of the 
sche me and mvi tjhg qpBcUions. Ashrif Farouk was one 
of those -wix) applied. 

“The tninistiy set up a-pand feat would judge fee ap- 
pbcants, their decision to.be based .(m.prcvuus works 
and qaalificatiens.. The panel adjudicating the theatre 
award included SaadAnfcsh, Dr Ahmed Zairi^ Lenin H-.- 

-Ramli and Sowriha Ayoub. I was surprised they chose 
me. F thbngftt; mistakenly as it. mined bat, feat. the de- 
cision would be based on nepotism and so. I just pre- 
sented myself wife '.so expectations. I discovered, how- 
ever,!!!*! things wete veiy^traigbtforward: 

“At that time I waS iuvoived wife a fiqe thestre troupe. 
We had aheady presented \Seid BLFertm (Crtchmg 
Mice), based an a play by^Pettr Kurini, which bad beta 
performed at fee Opera BbuSe’s Open er Theatre, as 
well as at fee Popper Theatre cod fee YMCA. And dur- 
ing fee gn e n itiiPl Tb^Sftu Festival I had directed a 
play, m-Hala Stfr (End bf fee TrffcerV adapted limn 
Reiss* The Typewrite, life committee also took, into 
consideration wwfc i hid dope whilst 1 was at fee Theatre 
Institute. . 

“The State CreafeTtj? Award.‘as I understand it, wasm- 
jtxally to comprise a sdroJareh^ for sfeify in Italy for any 
period herween six moofes nnd three years. Vc y soon, 
though, fee rirgasisers rgofeed tirix fe e flt‘n i ui»rn period, 
six moffthg, was rgatiy tOO Adit fe apyfewg tO “ be ^ 
ccmpHrited. And so fee mnunnuo penod of the awati ■ 
I arrest and every six months twoits were^sent bade to 
Cairo Wife J mfor»atxoB *oat *e awarfee’s activities 
and parti«patien in the" ftali & 'cnlmrel the more 

activities the longer the stay- 1 stayed for two and a half 
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years, and on returning to Cairo was required to complete 
a project within six months. 

“The aim of the award is to expose young artists to Ital- 
ian culture. Included in the scholarship was a three-week 
I talian language course, undertaken before leaving. But 
of course fee three week course was barely adequate and 
on arriving in Italy we continued wife language classes 
for another two months. Then we were left alone as far as 
■language classes were concerned, though l continued un- 
til my last week in Italy. Language, of course, was es- 
pecially important for me since I had to umJe^stand what 
the actors were saying. I studied or a daily basis from 
day one until the last minute 

“To practice fee language more, 1 acted m a play in 
Italian after only five months. It was a lough experience. 
This was theatre, and if I said something wrong, fee spec- 
tators would bear it wrong. On stage there is no second 
chance. The play was called Egypt and it was directed by 
an Egyptian colleague of ours, Adel Said. 2 played fee 
. part of a foreigner, a European, who visits the Egyptian 
monuments only to find the ancient Egyptians, played by 
Italian actors, coming out to drag him back to fee past 
The set, incidentally, was designed by Tarek El-Komi, 
another awardee. 

- ■ T was residing, along wife, the other awardees, at fee 
Egyptian Academy, in Rome. It included a cinema hall, a 
theatre, a library; it was actually well-equipped. 

“Soon J began to work as an assistant to Sergio Am- 
iratfc, irectos of fee Tealro Arnphitriccv He is one of 
Italy’s leading directors of comedy and at the rime I was 
very keen to rain experience wife the Italian comedy. 
Annratta was vrry knowledgeable about fee comedia del 
arte, a style in which I was very, interested. I was Iris first 
assistant at the Tcatro Ampbitriobe. 

'‘When 1 first started working with the troupe I felt I 
was receiving fee Third Wodoer .treatment, but I didn’t, 
care because I was ready for it. Soon afterwards, how- 
ever, 1 wss being referred to as fee maestro or Dr Farouk. 
We even featured in a TV interview where the director 
presented me as an Egyptian director whose talent and 
experience had benefited fee troupe, and not as his assist- 
ant. My experience wife Amirana was tremendously ben- 
eficial, and be ws: most flattering, always treating critics 
and journalists to a long monologue, sometimes faintly 
embarrassing, about my talent 
'.-“Lust June * directed the play Emperor Jotur. I relied 
mainly an modem music and mime. The. obstacle, as al- 


ways, was money; but I managed nevertheless. I put up 
advertisements in acting and dancing schools and at the 
Academy of Arts, wife information about a four-month 
long theatre workshop that w had put together. I chose a 
few people, and it worked. 1 wanted professional actors 
for free because amateurs may be talented, but they take 
longer to train. 

“The piny was .attended bv the Minister of Culture. 
While we were working on the play, Abdallah Saad. the 
State Creathit}. awardee for opera directing, arrived. 
He's dad; skipped, and so is Emperor Jones — who was 
in conflict with the white EurTpsa. played by myself. N3- 
bil El-HaJwagui. the stage design awardee bad also ar- 
rived, and so l ended up worideg wife an entire team al- 
most without any cost 1 tried to utilise ail the talents 
around me and S3ve money at fee same time. The pro- 
duction was a psycho-drama reflecting the conflict be- 
tween Western and Eastern cultures, and it was displayed 
through fee volumes, the music and fee decor. I tried to 
structure both fee sense and psychological atmosphere 
through music. 

T was never in a financial position to travel to Europe, 
and it is unlikely for ] will be able torotum in the fore- 
seeable future. The trip, therefore, was a great op- 
portunity for me. 1 didn’t waste a chance. 1 went to 
France twice ar;d once to Finland, after being invited by 
various festri ah. Looking back it all seems a hr 1 ** Iflre a 
dream, s dream that is unlikdy to recur. 

“Up 'n reftming my initial plan was to direct an op- 
eretta as iro project The work I fad chosen fad been 
prepared for production in 1956, by Zaki ToJshnat Be- 
cause of dvr war, though, fee play never received a public 
perfbrmanc.'. While still in Rome I faxed the production 
sector here wife an cutline of my plans. Once back in 
Cairo, though, in Jar.uaiy 1996, they told me ths plan 
was too expensive You’re too ambttioiis, was fee general 
response. So 1 started to fish around far cae-acf pUivs. 
Lenin Ei-Ramli agreed to cooperate and we spent a 
month discussing and revising a script, only to pet the 
same response T ski* prill faing too ambitious. 

To out a long story sort 1 was eventually told that- 1 
would work at AJ-Harager, and tint within two months 1 
would have produced j play. So I chose a phy, Ynurscf 
the Tiger, written by. Gunter Heiss and translated by 
Magdi Youssef The only ftjrngn element I inchided m 
for play was foe names of foe character?. I tried to sfress 
.fee visual and aesthetic aspects in fee production, leaving 


fee moral tone of fee ptay to speak for itself. 

“Because of budget limitations I opted for actors from 
fee theatre institute and amateurs. I was determined to 
work something out wife what was available. 

Tbe production tried hard to break fee barrier between 
audience and actor. People go to tbe theatre either to 
laugh or cry. applaud and leave. But I tried to provoke 
fee audience fojm the first minute. At the beginning of 
the play, fee ictors handed out fliers saying to tbe audi- 
ence that they should expect to be confused Immediately 
fee audience was challenged, and began to think rather 
than just absorb. 

“At one point in fee play there appears to be a dash 
between the actors and the director. They forget fee 
ending, and so canvas tbe audience about foe ending 
they want to see. During rebearaals, I had told the actors 
tc go alesg with whatever fee audience suggested T 
knew that rich improvisation involved a big risk. Spec- 
tators are not, after all. used to getting on stage during 
the performance. 

'The responses we had were very diverse. Some were 
shy. some were flattering, others confused One man ac- 
tually grit verv ing’y and wanted to hit fee actors. But 
the important thina was that the ice was melted I was 
verv pleased wife" all fee reactions; some people even 
came again with an ending in mind There was an at- 
mn'qihore that -mammon in Egyptian feeatre. 1 would 
almost certainly not have done foe play in this way if I 
bad not spent those, nvo and a half years in Italy. 

The most striking difference for me between Italian 
and Egyptian productions is the attention to details. Here 
beauty is all too often absent from fee stage- Design, cos- 
tume, make up. set — they are all too often ignored. Tt 
was a situation I wanted to rectify in my production, and 
in dcisg fo I was accused, often, of over-emphasising for 
visual aspects cf foe play at the expense of the iexL 

’Tbe Itaban scholar: hip was a wonderful experience, 
and on returning I was far from happy. But I will not re- 
main unhr.ppy for too long. As soon as I start working 
again things will 7 ’iscd to have big dreams and 

expectations, hut now I am more realistic 

tt< have a system, to lesra to solve tbe prob- 
lems within a save® situation. The budget is always the 
main issue and obstacle. We need an association to take 
car: of foe new generation. While I was rehearsing with 
foe cast- something struck me. We w^re all over 30 and 
talented So wbv doc< nv ODf know we exist? 
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During the Atlanta Olympic 
Gomes I was confined to my 
home, convalescing from an 
operation. I was, therefore, 
restricted to only the mot! 
sedentary activities. I sat and 
read and would sometinx. 
turn on fee television. When- 
ever 1 did foe latter, what 
would I see? What else but 
the Olympic Games, beamed 
all the way from Atlanta in 
ro ray very own sitting room. 

I could not but be struck, 
as I rat watching, by the in- 
tense drama of fee event: 
that unfolded before my eyes 
on foe small s cree n. The ». 
perience was Often akin it 
that engendered by watching 
an artistic event, a play, per- 
haps, or fee ballet 71.= 
sports stadium became z 
theatre, a massive, open cir 
theatre, wife fee athletes 
themselves fee actors, pro- 
tagonists in a great 'quest, a 
quest of endurance, of effort 
— a quest, in short, for per- 
fection. 

What struck me time end 
time again, as 1 watched fee 
hundreds of competitors en- 
gaged in their various sports, 
was just how strictly choreo- 
graphed were their move- 
ments, bow intense their lev- 
els of concentration and 
endeavour. Tbe sprinters, 
swimmers, divers and of 
course, fee gymnasts, dis- 
played a remarkable rhythm. 
Tbe cameras focused on phy- 
siques as they performed a 
variety of movements, run- 
ning tbe gamut front legato 
to crescendo. Rather like 
some examples of fee mod- 
em, experimental feeatre, 
what we were in fret pre- 
sented with was a struggle, 
articulated through fee 
movements of the human 
body rather than through di- 
alogue. It made for mesmer- 
ising viewing. 

As fee s prin t e r s crouched 
an the blocks before a race 
the audience knew that what 
they were watching was a 
d rama feat would follow a 
fixed, a classic pattern. There 
would be a beginning, a mid- 
dle and an end. Tbe blocks 
were merely the start of a 
story that would reach its 
natural climax when some- 
body. when one of the actor- 
c omp e ti tora, crossed the fin- 
ishing line. 

Sprats activities are in 
some ways fee great de- 
moaatiser. They command 
far more support than most 
of the performing and crea- 
tive arts, activities wife 
which they have a great deal 
in common. Tbe sportsman 
or woman is truly a modem 
hero, perhaps the hero of fee 
late twentieth century. As I 
watched each sport I began 
to realise that individual ac- 
tivities all fad their own 
rules and conventions. Each 
had its own plot. Its own sce- 
nario, climax and moments 
of catharsis. There was- 
something at once both tri- 
umphant and tragic in the 
events as drey unfolded, as 
one realised that someone 
would win, at that winning 
implied feat others would 
lose. 

The television camera 
caught everything, tbe ela- 
tion of victors, tbe barely 
concealed disappointments 
of those who were not It 
was sometimes heart- 
breaking, sometimes breath- 
taking to watch. Always, 
though, it was fascinating. 

There has been too little 
overlap between tbe worlds 
of sport and of the arte, and J 
now wonder why. For surely, 
just as in his later years De- 
gas should seek inspiration 
in fee dressing rooms and 
stages of the ballet, today's 
artists could find an equai 
source of subject matter or. 
tbe playing fields and in the 
great sporting arenas where 
humanity is engaged in hr 
never ending quest to do bet- 
ter, to ran quicker, jump* 
higher and walk longer.’ And 
what better fo r um is there to 
witness these attempts than 
tbe modem Olympics, an in- 
stitution that this year ce'- 
ebrates its cente na r y . 

Certainly, in the past art- 
ist’s did show a degree of in- 
terest in sporting activities. 
The most obvious example, i 
suppose, are fee tadeni 
Greeks, whose statuary in- 
creasingly came to focus on 
idealised male forms. One 

need only think of all those 
athletes, discus throwers end 
fee like, to acknowledge fee 
troth of this statement There 
appears to be a quite direct 
link between the Creek 
sculptors’ focus an foe 
straining muscles of the ath- 
lete and die cameras cwn 
concentration on such details 
in the televised Olympics. 

The Greek's were not 
alone in their interest in 
sports. Certain modem art- 
ists, who ideologically could 
not be further removed from 
the kind of humanism pro- 
moted by Greek sculpture, 
also found inspiration in 
sporting events. Most sig- 
nificant among them are, 
perhaps, the Italian futurists, 
who saw in such spontane- 
ous displays of emotion as 
are released in fee stadium 
an energy that they sought to 
embody *n their art 

MursS Saad EI*Din 
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All that 
shimmer 


Not too long ago, a wom- 
an’s security was tied to 
the amount of gold she 
owned. Heavy bracelets, 
chains, necklaces were 
bought and hoarded for a 
rainy day. The women 
hung on to these orna- 
ments as long as possible, 
but IT a son or a daughter 
was in need of an un- 
expected sum, ont came 
the gold which was usually 
sold at the sagha for a 
fraction of tpe price. Now- 
adays gold has become so 
expensive that a pair of 
earrings or a slim bracelet 
are the only hems that can 
be found in the average 
woman's nest egg. 

Dreaming however is not 
forbidden-, dreaming of 
the day when there is 
enough money to bny a 
piece of gold Instead of sell- 
ing ft, dreaming of a 
daughter tacky enough to 
find a husband who wiD be 
able to afford a rich en- 
gagement present, a couple 
of bracelets maybe mean- 

while there is no harm in 
looking at the brightly col- 
oured shop- fronts to tell 
the neighbours about the 
number of people who 
were in the shops buying at 
crazy prices, “may God 
send - ns such good fortune 
one day soon—" 


photo: Randa Sheath 


A-tissue 


hiefs, 1 considered that 
aids civilisation. 1 re- 
rumpled, tmbygepic piece 
‘ ickets, always m a most 
ently, when tissues be- 
t years, however, their - 
have become a way of-** 
[y handy box oftis- --' 
die conclusion that the 
lived in the distribution - *■ 
We no longer have ; 
become tissue peddlers. - *- 
me of my favourite 
riding the metzo.One-- 
of a nimble specimen , r - 
td board the metro, a- 1 
beneath Ms shirt, then ‘ '• 


Empowering development 


Ahmed Badawi looks at one youth leadership development project which actually seems to have achieved more than originally planned 


In March 1995, die Egyptian government sub- 
mitted a proposal to the United Nations’ Fuad 
for Population Activities (UNFPA) to sponsor a 
20-month Youth Leadership Development pro- 
ject According io ihe iiiitial proposal Joe urgent, 
the project was designed “to build the in- 
stitutiena 1 . capacity cf !*rcal NGOs to implement 
youth-serving projects that operationalise die 
reeonnnendations of die UN International Con- 
ference on Population and Development 
(ICPDV~land] aims to meet die needs of youth 
for clear and practical information in re- 
productive health, and establish a system of 
communication and culturally-based, gender- 
sensitive gui&sce on sexual health.” Imple- 
mentation stated in July 2995. Before the year 
was over, however, participating youth came to 
the conclusion diet their needs were not exactly 
(hose assumed by the project designers. 

The story began when, soon after the ICPD, 
held in Cairo in September 1994, the vice- 
president of die Centre for Development and 
Population Activities (CEDPA), an American 
NGO, visited Egypt and met with the president 
of the Egyptian Federation of Scorts and Girl 
Guides (EFSGG). The meeting was held to dis- 
cuss the possibility of cooperation in a project 
proposed by CEDPA and targeting Egyptian 
youth. 

In May 2995, another visit was made and this 
time die vice-president of CEDPA met with 
about 15 Egyptian teens and young adults from 
EFSGG and me Youth Association for Popula- 
tion and Development (YAPD), which was 
formed in the wake of die ICPD and is almost 
exclusively made up of the Friends of the For- 
um, young people selected to assist delegates to 
the NGO forum held parallel to die IC PD. T he 
meeting was held at the newly-opened CEDPA 
office in Cairo. Discussion revolved around 
Egyptian youth and their needs. “We didn’t ex- 
actly know what was die purpose of the meet- 
ing,” says Essam Adel, 26, one EFSGG youth 
coordinator for the project “We were just told 
that there was an important person from Wash- 
ington who wished to speak with us.” 

One month later the project design was final- 
ised and duly shared with the two youth-serving 
NGOs in addition to die Institute f or T raining 
and Research in Family Planning (TTRFP), a 
veteran local NGO based in Alexandria and as- 
signed die task of training the young people. A 


formal agreement was signed and imple- 
mentation started soon after. 

But what did the project aim to achieve? Be- 
sides institution -strengthening and capacity- 
I-uiMing components, 64 youth leaders were to 
be trained to design “youth-serving projects”. 
An additional 136 were to become master train- 
ers. The latter group would then “sensitise 
2,720 youth leaders aged 18 to 25 [from Mtnya, 
Beni Suet, Fayourn, Cairo and Alexandria] on 
population and reproductive health issues to en- 
able them to take action to improve their per- 
sonal reproductive health and relationships, and 
to enable them to educate other young adults 
about reproductive health and empowerment is- 
sues,” according to the proposal document 

For this purpose, a steering committee made 
up of five young members of EFSGG and an- 
other five from YAPD was created to manage 
the implementation process and oversee the de- 
signing of a training manual. The topics cov- 
ered focused on four key areas: reproductive 
health; sexuality and family life education; in- 
terpersonal communication; gender and empow- 
erment 

The members of the steering committee re- 
ceived one week of training then started re- 
cruiting foe first batch of trainees, drawn equal- 
ly from foe two youth organisations. The 
process of creating the manual started in August 
1995. By December, foe youth project man- 
agers, and foe participants, became certain that 
something was wrung. They started articulating 
their views. 

“According to plan, foe first group of 50 
youth were supposed to be trained for 13 days, 
then five days, then they would start going into 
the field as trainers for other youth,” says His- 
ham El-Roubi, 26, a youth coordinator from 
YAPD. “What happened was that they were 
framed for 13 days, then five days, then another 
five days, then three days, then three more, then 
four days. Eventually we produced a manual, 
but it was very poor, not in terms of design but 
in terms of content. We felt that foe message 
was not very relevant to our needs as young 
people." 

CEDPA, to its credit, gave foe youth the 
space they needed and showed respect fix their 
views. Even though a manual had been pro- 
duced and six months of foe project's time spur 
had elapsed, CEDPA, after consultation with 


the UNFPA, put the project on bold and gave a 
green light to the new project coordinators to 
suggest a new formula and even change training 
content and methodology. An Egyptian project 
manager was hired and the steerbg committee 
was replaced by a coordinators’ committee 
made up of three representatives from the three 
local NGOs plus foe project manager. “We 
picked up the initial proposal document and 
studied it very carefully with the assistance of 
foe project manager," says El-Roubi. **We dis- 
covered that even foe original design itself was 
flawed: some objectives had no corresponding 
activities and some activities were impossible to 
achieve. So foe first thing we did was create a 
new design.” 

Starting from January 1996 the participants 
negotiated foe ne w project design with UNFPA 
through' the CEDPA project manager. In April, 
UNFPA decided to dispatch a regional con- 
sultant from Jordan to help draft a final design. 
“The consultant’s report agreed with more than 
95 per cent of the youths’ report,” says Yula 
Wissa, foe project manager. “The main differ- 
ence was about hiring an international con- 
sultant to help in creating the manual and also 
to conduct foe training. We didn’t agree to this 
because there are enough Egyptian consultants 
of the highest calibre who could do the job. Fi- 
nally we agreed that the international consultant 
would just assist in creating the new manual 
and the rest would be taken care of from here” 

In May, a base-line study was carried out 
among 500 young people from the five govern- 
orates initially targeted. A questionnaire con- ’ 
taining a list of topics, to be rated in terms of 
importance, was distributed. The results showed 
that the majority of respondents, almost 82 per 
cent, believed that acquiring basic life skills 
was most important These skills ranged from 
self-assessment and awareness to career plan- 
ning and even how to write a proper resume. 
Consequently, the content of thd project 
changed dramatically. Sex education and re- 
productive health information became just two 
among a wide range of training topics. The 
fourth initial content area, gender and empow- 
erment, was dropped altogether. 

The training approach also changed. Initially, 
the emphasis was on supplying knowledge. The 
new design is based on theories of experimental 
learning. “Providing knowledge is not enough 


to change behaviour,” says Wissa, originally a 
human resource development expert. “In order 
to change people's behaviour vau have to help 
them reflect on foeir own experience. Then they 
can made a decision, either to change or ooL” 
This approach is clear in the process of creat- 
ing foe new manual. During foe second half of 
July, 25 youngsters gathered to draft the manual 
and test it Not all of these were fully aware of 
the negotiations that had taken place to alter the 
project Some who had initial suspicions have 
actually become more confident after “ex- 
periencing” the new content Ahmed Hosni, 22, 
a scout from Minya. recalls that when he first 
applied to join the project the first questions he 
was asked in foe interview were about the ICPD 
and Us views on female circumcision. “Then, 
when I started attending the framing to par- 
ticipate in creating the previous manual. I no- 
ticed that a strange emphasis was given to these 
topics. We all agreed then that if we found that 
something in there went against our ideas, we 
wouldn't let it pass. Now it's better. Things 
were added that are of more concern to youth, 
like presenting oneself and writing a c.v. The 
method also changed. We don’t get speeches 
anymore. Previously we did.” 

Those who work in development know how 
difficult it is to overhaul a project once it has 
been initiated formally. Wissa was actually 
quick to point out foar.-in this regard, CEDPA 
showed a lot of courage. “Even foe UNFPA 
people were happy. Organisations in situations 
like these think of a thousand arguments to jus- 
tify tire flaws in their designs. Very few ac- 
knowledge their mistakes and not so many of 
these go through the trouble of redesigning 3n 
on-going project, which involves a great deal of 
administrative and financial effort” 

So does this mark the beginning of a trend? 
Wissa hopes so. She explains that in develop- 
ment blueprints don’t work — especially in ar- 
eas such as those covered during the ICPD. 
“Development projects in general should be 
open to change throughout foeir duration, until 
foe last day. Unexpected results crop up all the 
time and, if we give ourselves a chance to learn 
from these, we can maximise the gains from de- 
velopment If on the other hand, we continue to 
stick to every preconceived, planned step which 
was funded, foe gain from development will be 
limited." 


When tissue paper replaced 
humanity had achieved a major 1 
gard few things more uncouth than 
of suspicious fabric extracted from 
surreptitious, inelegant way. Ci 
came popular, -I cheered. In the 
popularity has grown so much that 
Iffe. Wherever I turn, there is a < 
sues. Moreover, I have recently 
whole informal sector is somehow 
of tissues in every conceivable 
straightforward beggars. They have 
Observing their sales methods has l 
occupations while driving downtown 
day, I became absorbed in foe bebav* 
of tisjflig vendor, a little boy who w 
bunch of pocket-sized packets conceal' 
walk op and down the aisles between ' stations, briskly selling * 
his tissues and hoarding the money in d plastic bag tied around - 
his waist At stops, he would slip into a seat looking like a nor- f - 
mai passenger in case a policeman, on die look-out for illegal- 
tr ansactions, was in attendance. As soon as tire frain left the sta - f -■ 
tion, he would leap up a gain and proceed to hassle foe pas- 1 ’ 
sengers. \ ^ ‘ , ’ _ * *’ 

On one occasion another boy boarded the ladies’ carxiage, in- 1 
tending to practice the same trade. He was better organised, his- ;* 
tissue s hidden in a dark plastic bag, which allowed for larger^ 
quantities. He was older and his technique vfcas less agg ressive. 

He looked more groomed and smiled a lot. At once many - ~ 
young school girls bought several packets of tissues. Within 
minutes, however, he had bear -spotted by tire regular vendor. I- " 
wondered if they were partners, but they did hot speak, watch-^ 
mg eac h other in a way dial did sot indicate that they were en-- ,; - 
gaged in a joint venture. I was curious to see the reaction of the- -*' 
first boy to this encroachment on bis monopoly. After alL it had* ~ 
been his turf I did not have long tn wait As the train pulled, 
into the station, foe tittle vendor stepped off innocently enough,'-"* 
yet returned seconds later with a policeman is tow. The in- '■ 
truder was hauled out of foe wagon by the scruff of las neck, as •' 
the “legitimate” vendor self-righteously informed the pas- '- 
sengers that it was forbidden to sell anything! on the metro. The^' 
next day he was bade again, his pockets bulging with contra-*. - 
band wares. - , '~ 

There is also an old man who sells boxes 1 of tissues not far' 
from the US Embassy. Something is wrong with his throat. He- 
mouths words soundlessly — words of thanks, I always as- -' J 
sumed. because every time we stop at that intersection, wegive -'* 
him something. He pats us gendy on the shoulder and moves ■ 
his lips. He always attempts to push one of his boxes through 
die window in exchange for the money proffered, but we al- -■ . 
ways decline — although I often wondered if we were not of- 
fending him. When we refuse foe box, there is an expression' 
around his eyes that somehow belies helplessness and a sense - 
of inadequacy. Yet for a long time, I could not tell what fr was - 
that I found disturbing in his attitude. On the days when 1 rode 
the metro into town, 1 always worried tint be might nett; sell ' 
enough to buy himself a meaL The next time I’d stop ai the - 
traffic lights. I’d fry to make up for foe other days. / 

A week ago, however, I was actually in need of tissues. .Well, 

I thought, foal was my. o pp ortunity to buy them from foe okl -■ 
man. I avoided hts competitors at other spots along the way, 
and paused at the lights. He came naming. I searched my pock- - 
ets for change and found only three pounds. Now a box of tis**-. 
sues costs less titan three pounds, but I figured I could combine.- 
charity with encouragement of foe informal e con o my . 1 there-*. - 
fine indicated that 1 wanted one of the smallest boxes. The <dd 
man gave it to me and I was about to consider the transaction 
closed when f felt his bony fingers squeeze my shoulder. I re- 
alised that he was demanding more money: he waggled two - 
bony fingers beneath my nose. “I don’t have any more change,” 

I explained, whereupon tie swiftly retrieved the box from my 
dashboard and took to his heels. Slightly surprised 1 and even - 
miffed at such ungrateful behaviour, I bought a box of tissues 
from the next street vendor, the same little box fin: a pound and 
a half. The next day I was bade at foe traffic lights. I quickly 
spotted the old man slighdy ahead. Weaving his Way nimbly 
through the oncoming traffic, he was heading towards a fancy 
Mercedes. I saw him push his largest box of tissue^ through th* - 
car window. I was unable to observe what was going on at foe 
receiving end, but from tire old man’s jerky ihovcmenls it 




looked strangely like a tug-of-war — in reverse./ The box kept 
being thrust out the window, yet be persisted in pushing it bade 
in. Suddenly the box disappeared. Instead, a hand extended 
what looked tike a few pounds which foe old pocketed 
swiftly, whereupon he practically plunged into -the car, but not 
fast enough to grab the box. The lights having tamed geen, the 
driver bad taken a flying start, tyres screaming on tire asphalt, 
almost lifting the old man off his feet. Recovering his balance,- 
he raced after the car and, having almost reached it, matte a few 
lacking motions , then expectorated profusely in its general di- 
rection. He turned around, muttering silent abuse, and I realised 
that what I had been unable to read in his eyes was a terrible, 
impotent anger. It dawned upon me that what I bad considered 
alms had deprived him of foe profit he made by selling the box. 
then repossessing it at the right moment What 1 2nd fn»«fakffl r 
for a blessing could well have been curses at my stubbornness. 
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Rice kofta 
in tomato 
sauce 


Come into the garden 


Nigel Ryan seeks salve for a seven year itch 


Ingredients: 

1/2 kg minced beef 
One cup rice 

One medium sized onion (grated) 

Two tsp crushed garlic 

Two cups tomato juice 

Salt + pepper + cumin + allspice 

Oil + butter ghee (for frying) 


Method: 

Wash and soak the rice for 15 
minutes in hot water, strain and 
leave co dry, foen grind into gran- 
ules in an electric grander. In a 
cooking pan, gently fry one tea- 
spoonful of garlic in a smear of 
butter ghee aid add tomato juice. 
Bring to bo3, season with salt and 
pepper, tower heat, and leave to 
simmer. In foe meantime, mix rice 
with meat, onion, the other tea- 
spoonful of garlic and season with 
remaining spices. Blend well by 
han d arid form into medium-sized 
slim fingers. Deep fry the kofta in 
the mixture of oQ and butter ghee 
until slightly brown. Place on 
kitchen blotting paper and leave 
aside. Check foe tomato sauce and 
add some water, bring it back to 
bod foen add the fried kofta fin- 
gers. Lower the heat and leave to 
cook until tiw kofta is tender. 
Serve hoc with white rice and a 
rich green salad. 

Moushira AbdeHMalek 


There are five bells tolling in Zamalek, though 
for whom exactly is not entirely clear. Perhaps 
for the four gilded figures, two female, in Gre- 
cian drapery, two male, dad for some bac- 
chanalia from which 1 was excluded, who spew 
water into the garden fountain. One thing is 
sure, though. The five bells certainly were not 
tolling for customers. The afternoon 1 sat in the 
garden to eat, it was otherwise empty . 

Restaurant Five Bells, Zamalek. as it suc- 
cinctly calls itself, is a long established opera- 
tion. I remember, some seven years ago, when I 
first c ame to Cairo, visiting the place. I had not 
been back since, not, that is, until tins. week, 
though I had always intended to return, re- 
membering the garden as being rather charm- 
ing. There are, after all, few places where you 
can eat outside in Cairo. So a in the 

heart of Zamalek. has its appeal, ft certainly, in 
summer, has rather more appeal thnn the res- 
taurant interior, which is dark, terribly dark, and 
■ tittle musty. Bits of wooden beams, large tap- 
wtnes of nothing in particular, and dark brown 
carpet with matching napkins Altogether a tit- 
tle overpowering. So escape into the light, into 
the ga r de n , that happy Eden with roses and cac- 
ti. 

The menus come and we ordered. They are 
long menus, punctuated by intriguing items 
such as lambs' balls. I remember, though my 
memory may well be defective, that the accent 
used to be more Italian. Now, though, foe accent 
is all over the place. 

As a compromise to iambs' balls we opted for 
Dawoud Pasha, together with cheese pan* and a 
green salad, to be followed by “Five Bells Spe- 
cial Fish in Red Sauce" and “Five Bells Special 
Fish in White Sauce”. 

Service was relatively speedy, which, given 


that we were the only people in the place was to 
be expected. The cheese pane, fried triangles of 
breaded gibna roumi, were passable, though 
roumi is hardly the roost successful cheese with 
which to cook. Heated, it becomes both stodgy 
and stringy, a difficult feat for many cheeses. 
The Dawoud Pasha, balls of minced lamb, ar- 
rived in a heavy tomato sauce with green pep- 
pers and onions, while the salad consisted of foe 
bisected heart of a lettuce with a little gargir 
and slices of tomato. Nothing inspiring, but 
pleasant enough. 

Then came the two Five Bel 1 Specials. In- 
itially I bad been curious about the red sauce, 
but when it arrived I realised at once that it was 
foe same proven^ale that bad doused foe Daw- 
oud Pasha. In addition to the onions and p e pp ers 
though foe kitchen had added calamare and 
prawns. 

The fish, thick fillets of sea bass, was a little 
watery and lacking in flavour, which with such 
a robust sauce is hardly an ideal combination. A 
denser textured fish would have been better, 
though to suggest that this might be a possibility 
elevates the Five Beils into another category of 
restaurant altogether. Fish ben:, as in so many 
Cairo restaurants, is just fish, for which read sea 
bass. The fish in white sauce also contained cai- 
amare. Both were served with rice and circled 
with a ring of weary looking parsley. 

Together with two local beers and one soft 
drink foe bill came to LE 110, which is neither 
good nor bad value, simply par for the course. 
Perhaps, when I feet another seven year itch, I 
migh t venture once more into the garden, with 
or without Maud. 


Restaurant Five Bells. Isrrail Mohomed St, 
Zamalek. Tel 340 8635/ 540 *980 
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By Samla Abdertnour 


ACROSS 


1. Bestowal J4) 

5. The People (5) 
lO.Tftummant (4) 

14. Arab prince (4) 

15.1n common (5) 

16.Give one’s word (4) 
27.Sterilize (4) 

18. Describing twangy speech 
(5) 

19. Medic.ite; draught (4) 

20. Persona[ pronoun (3) 

21. Girl's name (5) 

22. Secluded road (5) 

23. Cupboard <f>) 

25. Male swan 1.3) 

26-Hrt with open hand <5; 
28.Transitory; shed leaves pe- 
riodically (9) 

33 Musical note (2) 
34.Crevice; opening (3) 
36.Tbe milkwort (X) 

3 7 Auricular organ (3) 
39.Motioo of agreement (3) 


41 .Loosen up earth (3) 
42.1nitia!s of a high explosive 
(3) 

43.Subterfuges (8) 

46.The razor -bill (3) 

48 -Affirmative (2) 
49.Govemment by the people 
(9) 

51. Yellow fossil resin (5) 
53-House pet (3) 

54. Coffin vehicle (S) 
56.Jeopardy (5) 

59 Chilly (5) 
eO.Fray (3) 

65. On the sheltered side (4) 

64 Swellings (5) 

65 Alleviate (4) 

66. Harangue (4) 

67. Angler’s fishing basket (5) 

68. WWH British gun (4) 

69 Andrew’s pet name (4) 

70. The foolish guillemot (5) 

71. Experiment (4) 
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DOWN 

1. Tear into (4) 

2. Body of South African Bantu 
warriors (4) 

3. Complete disaster (6) 

4 . Make an effort (3) 

5. So me Europeans (5j 

6. Very happy (6) 

7. Wrong action (7) 

8. Slang for affirmative (4) 

9 .French salt (3) 

10. Insect with reddish-brown 
and black spots (7) 


11. Confess (4) 

1 2. Tableland f4) 

!3.Quarp' (4) 

21 .Pertaining to science of 
plants (9) 

22. Escort for VIP (9) 

24. Heavc f3) 

25. Eyelashes (S) 

26. Conviction (5) 

27. Walk away from (5) 

29.1ts oil is very rich in vi- 
tamins A and D (3) 

30.A grain {3) 

31 .Forearm bone. pi. (5) 
32.Lustful man (5j [ 

35.Soufo African pass, narrow- 
er than a nek (51 


38 Aries ( 3 ) 

40. Genetic code, abb. (3) 

44. Brotherhood (7) 

45. Tactician (7) 

4 7. Kilometers, abb. (3) 

50. Howler (6) . . 

52. Tongue-lash (6) 

55 .Church pathway (5) 

56. Prcf. for “beside’’ (4) 

57. Vivacity (4) 

58. Lacerate (4) 

59. Teadier(4) 

62. Utilities (4) . - . 

63 .Stooped (4) 

64.Afab. of a mathematical 
term (3) 

65.Superlative suffix (3) 


Lost week’s solution 
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Egypt's architectural heritage is eroding fast. The country’s old palaces and viitas are being rased to the ^oiir>d si 
a furious pace, while, as Gihan Shahine finds out, the various authorities Sook on, washing their hands of the carnage 
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■ “It broke my heart to see Al-Nozha P alace being 
knocked down,” cried 80-year-old Amm Metwaliy. 
Metwaliy spent his whole life guarding AI-Nozha, 
which was turned into AI-Tawfiqiya school at die 
turn of the century. “The palace was fasc inating ; 
demolishing it is certainly a crime against history." 
be added. 

Al-Nozha was leveled into a playground about two 
months ago. Its destruction erased an impm-t arn part of 
modem history, but the details of its beauty axe re- 
corded in history books and travelers' logs. Built in 
1858, during the reign of Khedive Said, the palace was 
considered an architectural masterpiece. 

Among Cairo's 1.000 palaces utilised as schools, 
about 40 were leveled over the last five years, ac- 
cording to Farouq Goweida, prominent writer and 
literary critic. In a series of articles published in Al- 
* Akram and concluded last week, Goweida accused 
the government of “slaughtering Egypt's history”. 
Author Samir Raafat echoed Goweida's alarm and 
their writing campaigns were instrumental in saving 
the Dutch Embassy in Cairo from demolition. 

Officials at the Supreme Council for Antiquities, 
however, insist that only 24 schools were levelled 
out of a total of 75. Lists of already demolished pal- 
aces include AJ-Hanifa Al-Selehdar, Shubra Prep 
School, Geziret Badran, Iba Rasbeed, Ghamra Prep 
School, Road El-Farag Secondary School, and most 
recently Amin Sami Pasha and Taha Hussein 
schools, both located in Mounira. 

Al-Nozha Palace is die latest, but probably not the 
last, oo a long list of palaces which will be demolished. 
According to Goweida, the plan is likely to include die 
leveling of many other schools, declared unsafe by die 
Ministr y of Education's Authority for Friiirational 
Buikfings- These include Sayed Had an Champoffion 
Street and AL-Istiqlal, which architects consider a rarity 
for its sty le and its unique metal tower. 

Goweida also wains that die bulldozers of demoli- 
tion will hit Saray Hab Al-Romman in Abbassiya, 
Baghous Pasha Palace, Saray Nubar Pasha, Saray 
Prince Youssef Kamal in El-Mafariya (now a ne- 
glected Desert Research Centre), AJ-Boostani Palace 
in Bab El-Louq, the palace of Ismail Pasha Sidki's fa- 
ther in Shubra, die palace of Khedive Said Pasha's 
widow Injy hanem, an d Sony Al-Khazendar. 

It seems Goweida’s fears are not unfounded. Despite 
the fact that Cairo Governor Omar Abdel-Akher has is- 
sued orders taming the leveling of any edifice that is 
older than 100 years and has unique architectural and 
historical values. buDdozeiS are still shovding away te 
ruins ofSsfon Prep School and Taha Hussein School 

“We do not need any more laws or decrees," main- 
tains Raafat. “An we need is accountability; we have to 
know who is to blame and who will lose fats job 

Bui this is where it becomes tricky; more than one au- 
thority is involved, including the Ministry of Education 
and its Authority for Educational Buddings, the Min- 
istry of Culture and its Supreme Council for An- 
tiquities, and the Cairo Govemorate- All parties coo- 
caned claim they are not guilty and denounce the 
desmjetion ofEgypfs modem heritage. 

Minister of Education Hussein Kamel Bahaeddin 
said that he is not in a position to level a building 
without the consent of die Cairo Govemorate. “As 
an Egyptian citizen*', he asserted, “I cannot approve 
such a violation of Egyptian heritage.** 

Samir Yousef, bead of tbe Authority for Educa- 
tional Buildings, which is directly responsible for 
the demolition, affirmed that neither the board, es- 
tablished only four years ago, nor tbe Ministry of 
Culture keep any record of palaces beyond the 
. names of the schools occupying them, included in a 
long list of 25.000 schools nationwide. 

“The demolition of these palaces were announced 
in advance and neither the Ministry of Culture nor 
die govemorate have objected. The palaces were 
obviously unsafe," Youssef stated. 

Officials at tbe Cairo Govemorate, on the other 
hand, deny having issued any licence for the dem- 
olition of palaces. “None of them were registered as 
an antiquity or were in the records of the Ministry 
of Culture," said one spokesman foe tbe governor. 

The reparation aid documentation of old palaces 
and villas in general, not to mention those used as 
schools, is shockingly lax, according to Nehal Tem- 
iaz, media rebtioos officer at the American University 
in Cairo. Temraz, who completed her master’s degree 
in 1 9th century domestic architecture, with Abbassiya 
as a case study, was a witness to the demolition. 

“While working on my thesis, 1 hardly found any sat- 
isfactory information about tbe most significant palaces 
in Egypt at the Ministry of Culture md its Supreme 

Council for Antiquities," Temzaz said. “I had to depend 
mainly an travellers' accounts and some history books. 
Even photos of great palaces were scarcely available — 

I had to go to tbe British War Museum in London to get 
a photo of the Nile Palace!" 

The Supreme Council for 
Antiquities keeps no accurate 
Fft qjfcti rg for tbs number of 
palaces and villas in Egypt, 
according to Mohamed Ab- 
dri-Lant an official at tbe 
CounriL “A round figure of 
25. out of about 200 villas and 

palaces so far detected all over 

Cairo, are registered as an- 
tiquities," he admitted 

Abdel- Halim Noureddm, 
secretary-general of the 
Conned, explained that it is 
extremely difficult to reg- 
ister every single palace in 
Egypt “Registering them 
means encumbering foe 
council with further fi- 
nancial burdens for restora- 
tion and maintenance. We 
certainly have no funds for 
that." 

The authorities involved 
are kicked into a vicious dr- 

dc. If the Ministry of Efoica- — 

bon is to vacate foe palaces Far from defunct, this vi 
and build new schools else- «d another century fitm 
where, it needs compensation 
from the Ministry of Culture 

in wrier to purchase new land. But officials at the Mm- 
istiy of Culture claim they do not have the funds for arch 
an exchange wf<ff registering foe buildings as antiquities 
ooce they arc vacated. 

Tbe extensive media rampage Goweida has 
. launched seems to have prompted tbe SupianeCwncfl 
for Antiquities to rake some action. The council has 
fanned a committee to compile a list o t all 100-year-oid 
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important chapter of history." 

Even if foe palaces wen: defunct this certainly docs 
not mean they should be demolished, noted historian 
Maged Farag. “If people really comprehended Egyp- 
tian history, they would realise that destroying palaces 
is like destroying foe Sphinx or foe Pyramids, for the 
same silly reason of it bong liable to collapse." 

The bulk of old palaces and villas, as many historians 
show, date back to foe period between foe rule of Mo- 
hammed Ali in 1805 and foe end of King Farouk's era 
and the inception of foe 1952 Revolution. 

Temraz writes in the introduction of her thesis 
that “the family of Mohammed Ali were the main 
importers and contributors to the dominance of foe 
European style in Cairene domestic architecture. 
They were patrons whose only interest was copying 
Europe and foe European palaces to give them- 
selves a modem and fashionable image." 

Tbe late 1 9th century was a time of great prosperity 
when affluent people brought architects from all over 
Europe and competed to give foeir homes a unique fa- 
cade. This prosperity was due to tbe opening of tbe 
Suez Canal, tbe increase in cotton exports which gave 
rise to tbe wealthy strata of cotton dealers, and also to 
tbe privatisation of some royal lands and the consequent 
appearance of feudal land lords, according to RafaaL 

In the aftermath of the 1952 Revolution, however, 
all edifices belonging to foe royal family and foeir 
descendants were confiscated and turned into pres- 
idential residences, public institutions, hospitals, 
embassies and schools. 

And foal was the start of what Raafat calls "foe archi- 
tectural terrorism Egypt is witnessing now." Tbe late 
President Gamal Abdel -Nasser concentrated on pro- 
viding habitats for tbe poo- rather than architectural 
beauty. With Sadat's open-door policy and the rise of a 
new class of nouveau-riche and entrepreneurs, a large 
number of old palaces and villas, like that of Um Kal- 
thoum’s, were destroyed and high-rise buildings were 
erected in their place. 

Now destruction seems to be moving at an even 
quicker pace. In tbe time between 1994 and 1996, after 
Raafat published a book about the history of the district 
Maatfi, 49 of Maadi's 300 old villas and palaces were 
leveled, and replaced by high-rise cement blocks. 

S imilarl y, Temraz had to accomplish her thesis quick- 
ly, “before the few remaining villas in Abbassiya were 
demolished," she recalled. Having decided on foe topic 
of her diesis; Temraz was shocked to find most of the 
significant monuments of modem Egypt were not there. 
Famous palaces like that of Al-Nil. AJ-Giza (built by 
Khedive Ismael), Al-Qaser Alali (previously owned by 
Khedive Ismail’s mother) Al-Hehniya, and Al- 
Abbassrya were all demolished a long time ago. Shubra 
Palace, built by Mohammed Ali in 1808 and described 
as the most beautiful palace ever built in Cairo and the 
first to have human and figure! representations, was 
also leveled a longtime ago. In its place, apavillion was 
built to house the Faculty of Agriculture. 

“Destruction is still moving very fast." Temraz 
said. Ironically, in the week-long period between 
the time Temraz’s supervisor asked her to bring a 
detailed photo of an .Art Deco frieze on foe top of 
an old building in Abbassiya and tbe time she went 
there, the whole roof top was demolished. 

“But I managed to take photos of some unique villas 
and palaces, some of which had been used as schools, 
right before leveling," says Temraz. “What hurt me 
most is that I was sure some of them woe far from de- 
funct; foe iron beams and heavy thick rocks gave the 
demolition workers a hard time." 

Negligence and abuse seem to have also taken their 
toll on a substantial number of tbe remaining palaces. 
“Just take a look at those palaces that are being used 
as schools and public institutions." said Raafat "They 
are in such an extreme state of degeneration that it 
would be fairer to our history to demolish them.” 

Tbe palaces which were turned into schools had to 
have annexes built on their grounds, marring foeir 
beauty, to accommodate foe ever-increasing number 
of students. Palaces turned into public offices are 
mostly in need of maintenance which government of- 
ficials c laim tbe government cannot afford Repair 
work, if any is done, mostly lack taste and care. 

“Many old villas were tastelessly painted in lac- 
quer and many ornamental fences were replaced by 
ugly red-brick ones." Farag complains. “And when 
they wanted to restore the Supreme Institute for Ed- 
ucation of Music, which occupied an old palace in 
Zamalek, they painted it a glaring pink!” 

Since the government claims to have no fornis for the 
preservation of modem history, many historians, writ- 
ers and public officials have called for the establish- 
ment of a specialised trust whose duty would be to reg- 
ister all and supervise foeir restoration and 

maintenance. Farag suggested that the government 
launch a donation campaign to raise funds for tbe res- 
toration of old palaces, or sell 
some of them to individuals 
and use foe money to turn the ' 
rest into museums. 

“Having one authority in 
charge of modem antiquities 
will certainly solve a big pan 
of the problem, which is, the 
division of responsibility 
among all the parties con- 
cerned." said Dr Ahmed 
Nawar. head of the museum 
sector at foe Ministry of Cul- 
ture. “Some authorities are 
not always cooperative." 
Nawar cites tbe example of 
an Al-Minya governor who 
turned down tes offer to him 
a technical school into a mu- 
seum in return fur some lands 
to build a new school on. 

Sabri Nasbed, tbe general 
manager of museums and ex- 
hibitions at the Ministry of 
Culture, agrees. He sug- 
gested thaf all palaces be 
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evacuated, turned into mu- 

Far from defunct. tWsvffla’swafiscordd have last- scums. and put on a sight- 

^TSTThudge. 

" "" " " J p lanning " Nasbed pointed 

But o fficials at foe Min- out “Instead ofbuilding new museums, money could 
* have the funds for such be allocated to budding substitute schools for those 

e biddings as antiquities occupying old palaces. The Ministry of Culture could 

then use old palaces as museums or cultural centres, 
npfflgc Goweida has which, in mm, would bring in a lot profits." 
cd the Supreme Council Private efforts arc already being exerted to establish 
action. The council has a Cairo heritage trust Tbe idea is the brainchild of 

a list of all 100-year-old both Raafat and Temraz, who felt foe urge to take 

and register quick steps to save Egypt's modem heritage “before 
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ed obstacles," said Abdel-Uui. “It will tfcfimicty 
take a long time to make any headway, m the 
mMcame, the destruction is still going on and the 
surviving palaces are decaying- 
“This is a problem of Egypt’s mooem history be- 
ing menaced," Raafat warned. “We are erasing an 


Their main target is to increase public awareness 
by means of recording the history of every villa and 
palace on a plaque stuck on its entrance. 

“This way people will sympathise with foeir her- 
itage; foey will be foe true guardians of history," 
Raafat concludes. 
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HISTORY ERASED: An Art Nouveau-style villa in Cairo which was destroy ed last year 


photos: Nihal Tamraz 



FOR SALE: Once used as the residence of tbe Venezuelan ambassador, this Guthlc-siyle villa on Che COmiche in Zamalek, built around photo: Barry Iverson 

1907 by the Xulian architect Garozzo, is on the marker for $16 million. Historians fear that its sale would mean its destruction 
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The perfect place for a pottery village? Or have (nrbn promoters already gone too far in conv e rt tegg roi y thing natural and alee Into an easily-packaged adventure? 

: “ -^ 7 \ ] Tarek Atia wonders how tong the oasis’ natural adventure ride will last 





British Airways 


British Airways 

WANTED : Marketing Professional 


* Are yon a dynamic self-starting 
Marketing professional? 

* Are yon able to travel freely around 
North Africa to help drive earnings of 
UJSjE 16 million per annum through 
innovative marketing campaigns in an 
ever chang in g an d demanding 
environment? 

* If this sounds like the career 
opportunity that you have been 
looking for, then please read on. 


Who we are looking for 


* A graduate with a background in Marketing 
and Business Management. 

* Someone with an Internationally recognised 
marketing q ualifi cation 

* A minimum of 2 years marketing 
experience 

* Ability to speak and read En glish and 
Arabic fluently. 


* Knowledge of » or experience in the 
airline/travel industry. 

* To have an in-depth understanding of the 
local markets 

* To understand and speak French 


The s 


ou will brine to us 


* A high degree of commercial awareness 

* Demonstrable planning skills 

* Results driven 

* Ability to manage multiple tasks 
simultaneously.. 

* Be a team player 

Still Interested? 


* Send your C.V. with covering hand-written 
letter, detailing “How your marketing 
experience will benefit British Airway s’* to: 

Al-Ahram Newspaper Box No. 621/96 
by 20th August 1996 

* Please enclose a recent photograph. 


It’s easy for city-dwellers to lose tibemselves-in 
the picturesque, the quaint, the scenic — to* tty 
to encapsulate their rare forays into nature in 
neatly packaged memories, easily recallable at a 
later date. For centuries, marketers and hoteliers, 
ever-pouncing upon the pulse of society, have 
been quick to capitalise oo our desires for ready- 
made, so to speak, nature experiences. Horse 
rides in the moonlight Five-star jungle safaris. 

Fayoum does it without trying. 

Tins is a story of two places: El-Nazla village, 
and Wadi Rayan, 30 minutes apart but nirop-. 
posite ends of the quaint-as-money-making 
spectrum. •- 

El-Nazla goes downhill 

Once upon a time there was a very picturesque 
mountain, actually more like a hill, in the midst 
of a valley of green. A river ran nearby and the ' 
trees were bursting with dates. Two brothers 
lived on that hill aim worked the day every day. 
They’d been making pots their whole- byes* 
nearly 70 yearn. And you could see if mfljpir; 
faces: they wouldn't mind doing it far another 
70 years. But this is not a fairy hue, and it's only 
quaint in the same way a barnyard might be 
quaint, until you’ve lived in one or had to dean 
it 

The brothers' names are Hashem and Satama 
A li Abdel- Lad/. Hashem is 67, two yearn older 
than S ajama, but for all practical purposes they 
look like identical twins. The same kmgish, 
wide-cheeked face, the same stoop, except that 
older Hashem 's eyes sparkle while Salama's 
look sad. 

All the materials are local The dirt is fromibe - 
valley. The hayseeds come from the land. The 
two are mixed then shaped and left in the sun to 
dry — 3 days in the summer, 5 in winter. - ‘ \ 

LEI. 50 in materials makes LE5 worth of pot- 
tery. A man like Hashem, with six children to 
take care of finds it increasingly hard to live on 
the LE3 JO he earns each day. 

There is nothing at all quaint abow -feat, Ha- 


shem says, his green eyes suddenly looking very 
dOlidy with age. His profession doesn't hold the 
same attraction to his sons as it did when he was 
& boy growing up in El-Nazla. The hill which is . 
so scenic that it has been featured in films as old 
as Doan El-Karawan, is itself deteriorating. El- 
Nazla (which means “the descent”) is literally 
slipping lower and lower into the valley. 

Perhaps they’ve .taken too much clay from die 
earth. It might be time for ^change of scene... 

Clear skies over Wadi Rayan 

Created over a decade ago by engineers aid 
environmentalists by redirect in g the flow of ag- 
ricultural waste water towards the desert. Wadi 
Ray an is a hMf l 4«HiwTmi^i»Vhalf '. nat'iiT a1 combina- 
tion of marsh and dime. It is a nature preserve 
which culminates m a waterfall about 5 metres 


•ft’s certainly nothing' like Niagara, but unfike 
-. feat mega-tourist destination. Wadi Rayan’s wa- 
terialjis a fully interactive affair. Firet of all to 
'get there you - have to follow a well-marked se- 
ries of turns on a lone desert road, then proceed 
straight into the heart of the wadi, or “valley'’. 
Other than the occasionally -very fierce sand- 
storm (like die one we experienced the first time 
we tried to go there, around sunset), the road is 
extremely, safe, no longer restricted to 4x4s, and 
can be navigated by any type of vehicle. 

Once you get past the dunes and close enough 
to see the actual waterfall, it becomes clear why 
so many ads and video clips have been filmed in 
Wadi Rayan over the past few years. Shall we, 
right here and now, re-label Fayoum Egypt's 
second Hollywood? 

Wading along wife a white water rapids-like 
stream, jeans rolled up past fee knees but still 
getting soaked in the process, the nature ex- 
perience, as an adventure ride, begins. Sur- 
rounded by a thick marsh teeming with chirping 
birds and dudes, you gef to the top of fee water- 
fall ; 

One? there, you might want to jump- down' 


into fee real rapids 
where fee water crashes 
onto lower ground. An- 
other popular option in- 
volves walking right un- 
derneath the rainbow of 
cascading fells, bid in 
that case be prepared for 
a shower. 

Afterwards, make sure 
to have a barbecue.. Wadi 
Rayan is extremely pop-' 
v-ular on the weekends, 
when entire busloads of 
Cairenes descend on the 
place and proceed to- 
have a jolly good time, 
dancing, singing and eating until the sun sets. 

If y ou can take a day off from work, a quieter, 
more pleasant experience can be had during the 
week — beg your boss, it's worth it Other than 
- fee two cafeterias (which are actually more like 
well-equipped kiosks with lots of chairs) and the 
recently-constructed public restrooms. Wadi 
Rayan has remained mercifully underdeveloped. 

Clay pots as gold-mine? 

Imagine the same tiling — busloads of tourists, 
gift shops, a cafeteria — in El-Nazla. If done 
property, why not? The Nubians have done it. 
Flooded by fee High Dam, th?y've adapted to 
their new home on the other side of fee Nile in 
Aswan by malting it a living museum, and mak- 
ing a living in the process. 

The Nubians, whose language was unwritten 
for thousands of years, ^quickly learned basic 
German, Italian, etc., as well as intense mar- 
keting skills, to attract tourists. Does the self- 
•exoticasm bother them? Maybe not, now that 
there- are washing machines and colour tele- 
vision sets in most bouses as a direct result of it 
Some find it distasteful but has anyone asked 
the Nubians bow they feel charging ten pounds 
just to have “a traditional tea” with a tourist? 


f 
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How to get there 


Buses 


Super Jet, East Delta and West 
Delta buses operate throughout 
Egypt. 

Soper Jet 

Super Jet stations are located in 
Aunaza (Heliopolis). Tahrir, Giza, 
Ramsis Street and Cairo Airport. 
Buses travel to Alexandria, Port 
Said. Hurghada and Sinai. Tel. 

772-663. 

Cairo- Alexandria 
Services almost every half how 
from 5.30am to I Opm. from 
Tahrir. then Giza. Almaza and the 
airpon. Tickets LEI 9 until 9pm; 
LE21 thereafter; from the airport 
LE24 until 5pm;. LE30 thereafter. 

IIP bus with phone access 
leaves Almaza at 7.15am. Tickets - 
from Almaza LE28: from the 
airport LES2 each way. 

Calro-Mana Matrouh 
Services at 7am departure and 
7pm return from Almaza and 
Tahrir sqvare.Tickets LE36 

Cairo-Sidi Abdel Rahman' 

Services at 6.30am. 7am, 8am. 

9am and 3.45pm. Tickets LE32 
Cairn-Port Said 

Services every half hour from 6am 
to Sam; then 9am. 10am. 3pm, and 
4.30pm, from Almaza. then Ramsis 
Street. Tickets LEI 5 each way. 

Alexandria -Port Said 
Service 6. 45am, from Ramieh . 
Square m Alexandria. Depans 
Port Saul 3.30pm. Tickets LE22 
each wav. 

Cairo- H urghada 
Services 8am and 2pm, from 
Tahrir. then Giza and Almaza. 
Departs Hurghada noon and 5pm. 
Tickets LE40 until 5pm. LE45 
thereafter, both each Way. 

Alexandria- Hurghada 
Service 8pm, from Ramleh Square. 
Alexandria. Departs Hurghada 
2.30pm. Tickets LE6Q each way. 

Cairo-Sharm El-Sheikh 
Service H pm. from Tahrir. then 
Almaza. Departs Sharm El-Sheikh 
1 1 pm. Tickets LE50 each wav. 

East Delta Bus Company 
Buses travel to Nora Sinai.' South 
Sinai. Suez and Ismailia. Buses to 
Ismail Ja and Suez depart from 


Qtdall (near. &tmsis Square). . 
Almaza apd-Tognld 'Bmare-fnear 
Heliopolis). Bsxet to Norjh and 
South Sfnai depart from the Sinai 
bus Station at kbbassiya Square. . 
TeL 432*733. ' 

Cairo-bmalha . 

Services kvtry 45 minutes from 
6.30am to 6pm. from Qulali, then 
Almaza dad Tagnid Square. Tickets 
detune bus LE5. 75; air-conditioned 
bus ££5.25, one way. 

Cairo-Suez 

Services every half an hour from 
6am to 7pm. from Qulali. then 
Almaza and Tagnid Square. Tickets 
debate bus LE5. 75; air-conditioned 
bus LE5. one way; 

Ctdro-El-Arisfi ~ vV - 
Services every lour from 7.30am 
to 4pSt. from Qubil. then Almaza . 
and TqKtiid Square. Tickets deluxe' 
bus 1£2J; atr-candatoued bus 
L£/3„ one way. . 

Cainy-SharviEl-Sheikh 
Services, qpery 45 min. from 7am 
to 6.30pm from AbbasstyU, then 
Almaza- Tk fctes . morning LE27; 
even&g L£40, ppc fray . 

Catro-Nuwxilv - 

Service 8am, from Abbassfya, then . 
Abnaztf. Tickets deluxe bus LE31. 

West. Delta Bus . 

Stations at Tahrir apd Almaza. TeL 
243-1846 L 

Calro-fftoghada . 

Service : i 9am. noon. 3pm, 10.30pm, 
10.45pm-dnd llpm. Tickets LE39 
oneway^ ,.j 

• " .V ^ # . 

OrM -ipac Tickets 
LESS. b*ie way:.. - 

■ Cairit-Qusscfr :;■-•••••• 

Service lOpoi. Tickets ££38 one 
way. ■ ; • . 

Cmro-Luxor 

Service 9am. Tickets LE35 one 
way.' 

Cairq^Asynan. 

Senrice S^m. Tickets LE50 one. ~ 

mot. 'J 

Trains • 1 *“2 V ^ ' r ' ■ 

Trains ^~to t AIexdndri*i'Port 
Said, tleixafimt jliaen. from 


Ramsis Station. TeL 147 or 
575-3355. ' . 

Cairo- Luxor- Aswan 
. “ French ” deluxe trains with 
sleepers 

Services to Luxor and Aswan 
7.40pm and 9pm (reaching Luxor ' 
6.40 am and 8am, Aswan. 8.40am 
and ! 0am). Tickets to Luxor 
LE294 for foreigners and LE1J9 
for Egyptians, to Aswan LE3QQ . . . 
for foreigners; ££141 far 
Egyptians. 

"Spanish " deluxe trains without 
sleepers 

Services to Luxor and Aswan 
6.45pm, 8.45pm and 9.45pm. 

Tickets to Luxor: first class LE51: 
second class LE3I. Tickets to 
Aswan: first class LE63; second 

■ class LE37. 

Cairo- Alexandria 

Torbini” trains 

VIP train; Service 8am. Tickets 

first class LE32 with a meal; LE22 

without a meal. 

Standard trains: Services 9am. 
i lam.- noon. 3pm and 7pm. Tickets 
first class LE22 ; second class 
LEI? 

". French'' trains 
Services hourly from 6am to 
10.30pm. Tickets first das LE20: 
second class LEI 2. 

Caim-Port Said 

Services 6.20am and 8.45am. 

Tickets first class LEA 5: second 
class ££26. 

EflyptAir- 

There are between two and ftVc ■ 

• domestic frights daily. Chock 
EgyplAir: Aafy 390-0999; Opera.. " 
396-2444; or HUton 759-9806. ' 

■ Cdiro-Aswaa - .- 

Tickets LE30Q for Egyptians. 

LE99! for foreigners, both . 
round-trip. 

Catro-Luxor 

Tickets LE220 far Egyptians, 

CE78B for foreigners, bath 
round-trip. ■ _- | 

Cairo- Hurghada 

Tickets ££238 for Egyptians. 

LE780 for foreigners, both " 

round-trip. 

’ Odro-Sharvt El^eikh^ - '■- '.-T'* 
Tickets LE246 for Egyptians ; *T > 


• LE82I for foreigners, both 
round-trip. 

Sunny summer deals 
Hotels 

Here 's a look at the special rates 
, most hotels, especially resorts, bre 
■ .- offering to Egyptians and foreign 
residents. 

I Hurghada 

ffeinan Regina Hurghada. LEI 20 
per person in a domic room 
including breakfast, dinner buffets 
.-and taxes. Valid until the end of 
the summer season. 


Sharm El-Sheikh 

Sharm Et -Sheikh Marriott. LE240 
for a single or double rooqt 
including buff et breakfast, service 
charge and taxes. 

Sharm El-Sheikh MtUvcnptck Hotel. 

' LE200 for a single and LE2S0 for 
a double room in the front by the 
swimming pooL The hotel offers 
prices of LEI 60 for a single and 
LE200 fur a double room in the 
back, or sports area. Prices 
include buffet breakfast, service 
charge and taxes. 

Travel agencies 

Travel agencies arc offering 
various packages both inside- and 
outside Egypt this summer. • 

Flamingo Tours: A trip to W ice it 
££2.850 for 8 days. Nice and 
--London is LEA, 4 90 for ! 5 days. 

■ Spain and Portugal is LE4.2S0 for 
‘ fi days, Athens and Rhodes is 

■ LE3280 for 10 days. Paris and 
London is LE4.950 for 15 days. 
Rome. Florence, Venice is LE4. 730 
for 10 days and Singapore, Tokyo. 
Hong Kong, Bangkok is 83.333' for 
19 days. Prices for a special 
cruise around the Mediterranean 

In deluxe boats start from SI. 382 
for 8 days 

'Karnak Tours is organising' trips 
'to Marxa Matrouh for 4 days in 
- three star hotels on a half board 
basis at prices sutrtingjrom 
' LE295. the company is also 
, offering trips to Istanbul for. 8 days 
at prices starting from' LEI. ^36 


I asked Hashem whether he wouldn't 


same sort of thing happening in £1 — .... . 
place becoming more like an exotic arts^fttf r; • : - v ; 
crafts bazaar run by someone 
and well-connected like Hassan. Ragafr sf 
raonic Village feme. Day trips, 
souvenir stand, cafe, the works. 
clay pots being made the same way feey T vi£br» 
made for the past 10,000 years. f jg ■ 

Hashem seemed enthusiastic, but not very v . 
timistic. He was more worried about fee . 

day grind. Mulling it over I realised wha^ jjfeg ‘ V 
change it would be. I remembered the teaCttfe v-'’?! 
when we first arrived in El-Nazla. Sinqefaot; ’ 

many tourists know about the place, any yeaisar. 
in a car is quite immediately thronged. Dotrtbft V. 
intimidated Get things going in the right j^rX: 
tioo, and buy a pot or two. 1 guarantee r 's v - 
plants will be eternally gratefuL : " /igv . jj 

To get to the clay-maker's village in 
from downtown Fayoum, take the wtnding^^frf- . V 

to Dinsfnvai. then ask for directions. : frt&gp; .rf/s- }' 
straight to Wadi Rayan. take a right ' 

ro-Fayoum Highway towards the A ubergfr 
Lac. then keep going. The wadi begins v 

left after about 30 kilometres. ' ^5? i‘ J ' 

EB¥PTlhmf§& 

Telephone numbers 
EGYPT AIR offices in 
governorates: 


AtoSonbelSilcs Office 
AfexffldriaOffkesRaiii: 


Airpwt Office 
Am Office 
Akport Office 


324836-324% 

4833357-4824778 

swm-s&m 

4218464422781^ 

31SMMMI4 


t| . 

j* . 

; f 

■***# 


MansosraOffiee: 
fla^Hda Office: 
Airport Office: 

IsmaOii Office: 

Luxor Ofike: 

Airport Office; 
boat Office Karuafc 
MraMalnafe Office: 


323151-32271 l-324toM»« 4 
363978-363733 
443551/4 ' 

442883443S57 ’ ^ 

32»37-221fS6221fSIM^^ 

mmm 
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New Valley Office*^ 

Port Said Office: ' 

Port Sad Office Karnak: 

Shann 0 Sbe&h Office: 

Afort Office: 

Taba Office: 

Direct 
Tasta Office 
Zakazft Office: 


233382-233523-233522 

mnm 

224129^222879-2291921 - 
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666468 
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Argentina's Alberto Morales (rear) and Nigeria's Sunday Oiueb go for the ball daring the gold medal soccer match (photo: AFP) 


In the aftermath of the upset of most of the Egyptian ath- 
letes in Atlanta, Eman Abdd-Moetl analyses the reasons 


vent then Prime Minister Atef Sidki from forming 
a high level co mmi ttee chaired by the then minister 
of planning. Dr Kama! EUG anzo uri, to 
ways of securing better results in the Atlanta Olym- 
pics. 

Among the 97 athletes representing Egypt in Bar- 
celona were some promising youths who, it was 
felt, could guarantee at least a medal or two in At- 
lanta. Judo's heavy weight Hefaa Rashid, and 
Egypt’s sw imming champions Rama Eiwani and 
Tamer Ze inborn topped the list of promising ath- 
letes. They were among those 'chosen to receive 
grants from the International Olympic Solidarity 
Commitee as well as special attention from the Su- 
preme Council for Youth and Sports including suit- 
able training places like the Maodi Olympic Centre, 
and competitions abroad such as world champion- 
ships. 

In 1994 Heba Rashid came in fifth at the Judo 
World Championships in Canada, while Tamer 
Zeinbom broke the African record in the 100 me- 
tres freestyle at the World Championships in Italy. 
As for swimmer Rania Eiwani, die placed seventh 
in 50m freestyle, ninth in the 100m. and 14tb in the 


200m. at the World Championships in 1994. Those 
were die three athletes’ best achievements, none of 
which should have given much hope for an Olym- 
pic medaL 

These three athletes* failure in contrast to the 
success of the handball team, All Ibrahim foe row- 
er, and El-Beodari the weight! ifter, places previous 
plans under question. The tunc Ins come to put em- 
phasis on new ideas focusing on foe making of 
champions. No one can deny that timing Emma's 
first term, there were major breakthroughs in the 
construction of sporting facilities, venues, and 
training camps throughout foe country. But, neither 
can one deny foe mam target is to enhance o w 
sports and enable our athletes to reach top world 
levels. 

To achieve this target Prime Minster Kamal 0- 
Ganzouri bcld an important mi— ting with Emara 
and the heads of all sports departments prior to At- 
lanta to draw plans for sports in Egypt and discuss 
Sydney. Although it is the second such meeting of 
ministers to attempt to plan the future of Egyptian 
Olympic athletes, there is hope that tire outcome in 
Sydney will be different. 

On the sidelines 

Put the blame on me: 

THE BRITISH government, upset ai the dismal 
performance of foe country’s team at the Olympic 
Games in Atlanta, las called on foe national 
Olympic association to explain tire delegation’s 
failure. Minister for Sport Iain Sproot telephoned 
Dick Palmer, head of the association, to set up a 
meeting following foe end of the Games. In a not 
so sporting fashion Palmer rounded on foe gov- 
ernment for starving British sport of the funds 
necessary to train higb-calibre sportsmen and 
women. 

Cheering the meetings 

GOVERNMENT affairs in foe Phillipines took a 
back seat at a recent cabinet meeting as President 
Fidel Ramos ordered television sets wheeled in. 
Cabinet members watched boxer Mansueto Ve- 
lasco slug his way closer to the Philippines’ first 
ever Olympic medal. “At the end of the cabinet 
meeting we all gave a standing ovation to file 
player,” said Ramos, adding that a woman pres- 
idential palace liaison officer with foe Senate pro- 
vided a “very accurate and exciting account” of 
the match. 

Eyes on the prizes 

MERLENE Ottey of Jamaica, silver medalist in 
foe women’s 200, made Olympic history by be- 
coming the first runner to reach foe final of foe 
same event in five straight Olympic Games. Ottey 
has run for medals in foe women's 200 in every 
Olympiad since foe 1980 Moscow Games. She 
had won three bronze (1980, 1984 and 1992) be- 
fore finally taking the silver in Atlanta. Ottey, for 
good measure, has a bronze and silver from the 
100-metre races in 1984 and 1996 Olympics. 

Spirit Awards 

STARS of the US Olympic team, Kerri Strug and 
Carl Lewis, have been honoured with the Spirit 
Award. The tiny gymnast and the track legend 
produced two of the most vivid images of foe 
Summer Games — Strug injuring her ankle nail- 
ing foe vault that clinched the team gold for foe 
US women gymnasts and Lewis' soaring leap to 
win foe long jump for a record fourth time-As 
they met to accept their awards, Strug said, “The 
first thing l wanted when 1 saw Carl Lewis today 
was a picture. I’ve seen him on TV and it's mes- 
merizing. It’s wonderful to share this award with 
such a high-profile athlete.” Lewis said Ik was in- 
spired by Strug and her teammates. 


failure 


These decisions, some say made to appease 
sports fans in Egypt, have sparked a wide ranging 
debate among sports experts, especially concerning 
the athletes harmed from representing Egypt in in- 
ternational competitions. The logic of preventing 
their participation in all international competitions, 
where they might achieve better results, rather than 
limiting the ban to upcoming Olympics has been 
called into question. 

As for foe decision to terminate foreign coaches 
contracts, there have long been rumblings of com- 
plaint over tbeir failure, so far, to bring in results 
commensurate with tbeir high salaries. On the other 
hand many federations fed it is unfair to deprive 
them of the international experts who may enhance 
tbeir players' standards. Which poses foe question: 
What if we face the same 'humiliating failure’, as 
Emara put it, in Sydney? What will be do then, and 
what other measures will he take to save his face? 

In 1992 Emara, as the new bead of Supreme 
Council for Youth and Sports, stood before the 
People’s Assembly promising no medals but at 
least a respectable presentation in Barcelona- Al- 
though his assurances did come true it did not pre- 


. Olympic achievements mean more for Third World 
countries than they do for developed ones. For a 
country like Nigeria, an Olympic medal in football 
is like a place muter th&sun; almost* proof of ex- 
istence. Tor Egypt, with its humble but worthwhile 
achievements and medals, h is a revival, of . foe 
golden past Sadly such, hopes, of revivification 
blew up in Atlanta like foe bomb that exploded in 
: Centennial Park. 

Although foe 1996 Egyptian delegation was 
• .. slashed — for economic reasons — to 29 

- including the 16 members of foe handball team, 
■ and despite the shier criteria by which foe afok te s 
. were chosen, Egypt again foiled to triumph among 

- the winning countries. 

All the preceding preparations, efforts exerted, 
and money spent for foe sake of a medal in At- 
lanta, were not enough to make foe taste of faSnre 
less bitter. Many Egyptian fans feel h is high time 
for serious, action to he taken and th »t Supreme 
Council for Youth and Sports (SCYS) head, Ab- 
del-Moorim Emara’s position is at stake. 

Perhaps as 'result of feeling the weight of public 
. disapproval, Emara- issued .a deerte with a nasty. 


bite. The decree terminates the contracts- of all 
coaches who failed to live up to tbeir pre- Atlanta 
promises. Gone are wrestling coach Yebia Kazar- 
ian, shooting coach Alexander Maroushkin, tow- 
ing coach Zoltan Miller, swimming coach Hassas 
Abdallah, boxing coach Mohamed Abdel- Aziz, 
judo coach Heisri Hussein, and Rania Eiwani ’s 
swimming coach, American Tim Hatrich. 

. The decree further prohibits aH playeis who did 
pot make the mark from representing Egypt in any 
urtonstioal com p etit i ons. Only those malting tbeir 
debut at dm Atlanta Games were exempted and 
will have an opportunity in Sydney. As for those 
who achieved the results expected — among them 
the handball team, the Egyptian rower Ali Ibrahim, 
and foe weight lifter Tharwat El-Bendary — foe 
decree stated that they will continue to have foe 
best finanrial and moral support from die SCYS to 

enable them to carry on in international sporting 
competitions. 

The Supreme Council for Youth and Sports has 
further demanded a full report an foe efficiency of 
all foreign coaches in 'all the federations along with 
a record of achievements. 


The struggle is over 

While the rest of the continent watched, Nigeria defeated Argentina 3-2 with less than 90 seconds left on the 
dock to clinch the first African football gold in Olympic history, writes Eric Asomugha 


' Hailed as victory for foe entire continent, Nigeria's 3-2 defeat of Ar- unmarked, ran 

- gentina brought home Africa’s first soccer gold medal in the 100 years Lopez, who fbi 

- of mp t fero Olympic history. Jubilant fens in the Cairo suburb of £1- Nigeria rebc 

Bo’ous Islamiya, home to the city’s largest population of African stu- lestine Babaya 
dents, celebrated into foe wee hours of the morning. the equaliser. ' 

I’ve never seen anything like tins before. Everyone is out, ir- brilliant play f 
respective of nationality, to celebrate. The unimaginable is happening gentma’s goafl 
here tonight This only happens with local Ahli-Zamaldr. final match- line to block i 
es,” said Ali Mohamea, a Nigerian student ' Kano. 

Nigeria came from behind to beat Argentina before a sell-out 86,1 10 Argentina to 

crowd m one of the finest soccer encounters of the Atlanta Olympic and half with a 
Games Attacking from the start and enjoying greater ball possession, defender Tarib 
Nigeria exhibited all the qualities of a distinguished side defenmned to Nigeria pfia 

grab foe gold at all costs. Argentina, with their coach Daniel Pas- coach Jo Bonf 
serelia issuing instructions from the bench, took a more careful ap- game. With tn 
preach to control Nigeria’s aggressive attacks. The South. American levelled foe g? 
team scored the first goal less than two minutes into foe game due to a Wilson Oruma 
lapse in Nigeria’s defences. Argentinian Herman Crespo, completely The moment 

Beat the tests 

The Atlanta Olympics may end without.any drug expulsions, 
but it doesn't mean that the athletes were all clean 


unmarked, can down die right comer and chipped a cross to Claudio 
Lopez, who found foe net with a nice header inside foe box. 

Nigeria rebounded after 25 minutes of aggressive play with Ce- 
lestine Babayaro converting Nwanku Kami’s cross into a header fer- 
tile equaliser. Die situation remained unchanged at half-time despite 
brilliant play from both sides with few chances allowed to pass. Ar- 
gentina’s goalkeeper, Pablo Cavallero, was forced to race off his goal 
line to block a lock from Mobi Obaraku who rerieved a pass from 
Kanu. 

Argentina took the lead once more in the fourth minute of the sec- 
ond half with a penalty kick, firmly netted by Crespo, after Nigeria’s 
defender Taribo West fouled Amaldo Ortega inside the box. 

Nigeria piled on the pressure with the recently re-installed Dutch 
coach Jo Bonfrere’s inspired substitutions changing the tempo of the 
game. With time running out, in the 35fo minute, Daniel Amokachi 
levelled foe game to 2-2 following a missed attempt to block from 
W3son Oruma in the penalty area. . 

The moment of truth came in foe 89th minute with 90 seconds re- 


The grow ing phenono m of the use of per- 
fn r r 7 wmop -- PTiT>gTv-Tri g drugs was a particular 
Lp mn CTO i at the Atlanta ga me s. But athletes 
v" . have, been using steroids, ; stimulants, and all 
triads of drugs to enhance ; their performances 
at competitions for many years.- 
: Yet, no matter how sophisticated testing 
procedures become, and whatever high-tech 
machinery is used .to detect them, scientists 
can always find a way to beat foe tests. 

Since drug testing began at the 1968 
Games in Mexico City there has been a total 
- of 51 positive drug results. It is almost cer- 
_ r tafe- these figures reflect only a small per- 
' cottage of those who have managed to elude 


'Last Sunday an Atlanta arbitration court 
• .tided ft vft there was msuffieot scientific proof 
- - to : disqualify two Russian athletes, swimmer 

. -. Andrei Korneyev and Graeco-Roman wres- 
tler Zafar Gutyov, from the Olympic Games 
after they tested positive for foe drug Brp- 
ajantan. Russian Olympic offici als a ignedjn 
- , court that Br omantan was not a stimulant and 
. 'frits not officially on the bonned-dnig list 
They m a int a in ed tbeir athletes took the drag 
to stren gthen their immune system to combat 
■ i . foe heat and humidity of Atlanta. However, 

' 1- ; fife court did not make its final decision until 
they bend the testimony of John M. Hol- 
brook, & professor- of pbannacentkal science, 
^arfofacer University in Atlanta. Hdbroqk 
concluded that, from the scarce scientific Kt- 
eratnre available; Btooianian may -well be a 
~ . pexfinnance-enfemdng stimulant, but he 




could not rule, out the possibility that 
it is used for tire sole purpose of 
strengthening the immune system. 

• Based on this information, it is ex- 
pected that three other athletes — two 
Russians and one Lithuanian — who 
also tested positive using the same 
drag, will also be reinstated. Atlanta 
will thus be declared another drug- 
free Games. But it will always be 
whispered that that is not exactly the , 
case. If these five athletes managed to 
get away for lack proof, others how- 
ever managed to beat the tests out- 
right- 1 • 

From the- start of the Summer 
Games, tire Russ ians and the Chinese 
were on top of tire list of athletes sus- 
pected of doping,- After the Chinese 
drug scandal at me 1994 Asian Games 
where seven out of 1 1 swimmers test- 



iwdalirt Ekaterina Scrbiyaiukaya (photo: Reuters) 


of Chinese athletes was organised at 
the national level. Although the Chinese gov- 


ernment denies foe accusation, it is thought banned drugs. The success of foe Inter- 


that they use traditional herbal medicines 
which are difficult to detect. 


The Russians were also char ged w ith hay- enough to persuade the arbitration court to 


mg an organised dragging programme, and 
the cases that tested positive for Bromantan 
are held to be proof. - 


Althou gh Bromantan . has yet tn be placed mantan is officially banned another drag will 
on the bamred-drug. list, it ts considered the appear to beat the tests. , - 


new champion at foe Olympics. Scientist be- 


lieve that Bromantan may act as a stimulant 
as well as a masking agent for officially 


national Olympic Committee's medical com- 
mission in detecting Bromantan was not 


consider foe new drag a banned sti mul a nt . 

With tire proliferation of new (bugs be- 
coming available, probably by the time Bn> 


Compfled by: Eman Ab dei - M o o t! 


morning. Nigerian Emmanuel Am unike, substituting for Victor Ikpoba, 
out-foxed Argentina’s offside tactics to net the winning goal. 

Argentina was tire second Latin .American country to fell victim at 
foe bands of the Nigerian team. In the semifinals Nigeria came from 3- 
1 behind to beat world champions Brazil 4-3. 

Nigeria’s Olympic win comes just six months after foe country was 
banned from foe African Nations Cup after withdrawing from tire 
event following a political dispute with South Africa. 

Africa was first represented in foe Olympics by Egypt ar the 1920 
Antwerp Games. Over all, Egypt has represented Africa 10 times, 
reaching the semifinals at foe 1964 Tokyo Gaines and foe quar- 
terfinals of the 1984 Los Angeles Games. Of foe eleven countries who 
have laced up tbeir boots for the continent before Nigeria, only Ghana 
had succeeded in bringing borne a medal, winning die bronze at the 
1992 Barcelona Games. 

Africa’s coining of age in Olympic football howeer had been sig- 
nalled earlier with Zambia's first round 4-0 destruction of Italy at the 
Seoul '88 Games. 

The grass is greener 

MAYBE they fed it’s better in foe US. Nobody knows, but defection 
has become the name of the game in Atlanta as five athletes and two 
coaches from di fferent countries have opted not to return home with 
their delegation. It all began with the Egyptian wrestler, Mustafa Ab- 
del-Harefo, who vanished into tire blue shortly after losing his match. 
Harefo was spotted leaving tire Olympic Village with his small sports 
bag as usual by members of the Egyptian delegation. Bui. by means of 
a simple subterfuge — leaving the bulk of his possessions behind — 
Harefo made good his escape. He hasn't been seen or heard from 
since. 

Two days later, Marco Leva, the Cuban boxing coach on loan to the 
Mexican team, followed suit Hardly bad tire team settled into tire 
Olympic Village in Atlanta, than Leva was off to Miami, home to a 
teige Cuban community. The Cuban coach has asked for political asy- 
lum away from foe communist government of Fidel Castro. 

The scene was repeated when Ahmed EJ-Awadi, Egypt's handball 
player decided to follow foe lead of his countryman, Harefo. EJ-Awadi 
departed tire Olympic Village even before the team had completed its 
nwitrhes. The reason behind his disappearance and his whereabouts re- 
main a mystery. 

The next to decline the hospitality of his native land was Iraqi 
^weighdifter, Raed Ahmed. Not even the honour of being chosen to 
'cany his country’s flag at the Olympic opening ceremony could lift his 
spirits. 

At a new conference, Ahmed said his flight was “a statement 
against the political oppression that the Iraqi people face, especially 
under (President) Saddam (Hussein).” 

’ Ahmed, 29, said he would be immediately executed upon arrival in 
Iraq as a consecquence of his actions. The athlete was granted perma- 
nent asylum status by the US Immi gration and N aturalis ation Service 
(INS), which had formulated contingency plans to deal with defections 
at tire Olympics. And a good tiring too because more was to come. 

Afghani boxer Jawid AmanMukbamad arid his coach of eight years, 
Ahmad Samim. surfaced in Buffalo, New York seeking asylum from 
Canadian authorities. Shortly after foe opening ceremonies in Atlanta, 
where Mukhamad also carried his country's flag, Afghan officials 
branded the pair communists and refused to allow him to participate in 
foe Games. Mukhamad denied the charge and was quoted in the Buf- 
falo News as saying “In Afghanistan they loll communists.*’ Canada 
granted the two asylum on Saturday night. 

Compiled by. Abeer Anwar 


Palestinians commemorate 
Israeli athletes: 

THE HEAD of the Palestinian Olympic team in 
Atlanta took part in a memorial service fin 1 tire 
eleven Israeli athletes killed at die Munich Games 
24 years ago. Muammar Bsisso and the deputy 

Al-Turk, attended the ceremony. “All those who 
were present, especially tire children of the Mu- 
nich victims and (he Israeli athletes, were really 
impressed by die Palestinians’ attendance,” said 
Israeli's counsel in Atlanta, Arieh Makul . 

Johnson can do it fester: 

WITH TRACK fans still amazed at Michael John- 
son’s 19.32 world record time in the 200 metres, 
he had a surprising revelation for them. He thinks 
foe time could have been even better. Johnson 
said a misstep at the start of the race cost him 
time. *T believe I can ran fester because of foe feet 
that it wasn’t a perfect race,” he said. 

Naked ambition: 

US SOCCER goalkeeper Briana Scurry kept her 
promise after the team won the Olympic gold 
medal — she ran naked through the streets of Ath- 
ens, Ga. Hours after the Americans beat China 2-1 
at the University of Georgia, Scurry kept her 
pledge. 

“Yeah, I took my clothes off in a car and ran 
down die street and ran back, and 1 have proof. I 
videotaped it,” she said. 1 ran about 20-30 feet 
down tire road. It was a little nerve racking.” 

When winning is losing: 

ALTHOUGH Ray Ewry has won 10 gold m e d a ls 
in an undefeated Olympic career, he rarely gets 
mentioned alongside nine-time winners Carl Lew- 
is and Paavo Nurmi as a great of track and field. 
That's because (he US athlete won two of his 
golds in the 1906 Games which the International 
Olympic Committee does not consider an official 
Olympic Game. His Olympic titles came in stand- 
ing jump events. Ewry was confined to bed as a 
child and at times he used a wheelchair. But, doc- 
ton advised him to exercise to develop his mus- 
cles. So Ewry took foe advice to heart He went to 
the 1900 Games in Paris, winning three gold med- 
als in tire long jump, high jump and triple jump. 

Sweet dreams. 

THE US DREAM Team struggled through the 
first half of tbeir game against Yugoslavia 95-69 
in foe men's basketball final in front of a capacity 
34,600 crowd. Yugoslavia, making tbeir return to 
the Olympics following foe lifting of UN sanc- 
tions, were at one stage only 51-50 behind. Lith- 
uania beat Australia 80-74 in tire bronze medal 
play-off 

The Greatest: 

FORMER world heavyweight boring champion 
Muhamed AH, who threw his 1960 Rome Olym- 
pics gold medal into foe Ohio River after suf- 
fering media attacks over his refusal to fig ht in tire 
Vietnam War, was pres e nted with a replacement 
at the mot’s basketball final. Ali, who lit tire 
Olympic flame at this year's opening ceremony, 
suffers from Parkinson’s Disease. 

Edited by Inas Mazhar 
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Amr Diab: 


One-way mirror 


Amr is fast, and his sky-rocket to fame is only go- 
ing higher. Quick, he hasn’i got a minute to spare 


On a rooftop in Cairo, a young man wash- 
es his only pair of pants and waits for 
them to dry. He's got nowhere to go, and 
no money to get there. He dreams of the 
day when millions will salivate over his 
music, seek out any news of his every 
move — the 'day Amr Diab will have 
everything in the world he ever dreamed 
of: fans who know every word to every 
song, women who fall instandy in love 
with him, more money than Ik would ever 
want or need 

“Okay,” a red-faced, moody Amr says, 
the minute be arrives at his dressing room 
before a recent conceit. “1 don't want any- 
body around. 1 Deed ten minutes on my 
own." Security personnel immediately 
cordon off the crowd. It’s almost five in 
the morning, and thousands of fans have 
been waiting since before midnight for foe 
heavy drums and Spanish guitars to begin, 
meaning Amr is about to sing “Habibi Ya 
Nour El-Em” live, for the first time. 

Most of foe young men in the audience 
use him as a fashion reference — carbon 
copies of the slicked-back new hairstyle 
and trademark wide lapels that Amr sports 
on the cover of foe new tape abound. 

“He's always in a bad mood,” says one 
of foe many young men pushing for a 
glimpse into the room where Amr is 
psyching up for the show. “Don’t you get 
hT* says one of the dozens of paparazzi 
on hand to cover the event. “It*s a star 
thing.” 

Six years ago. when Mayyal sold a mil- 
lion copies. Amr Diab knew be had it 
made. He would spoon feed it to them bite 
by bite. The recipe called for one big hit 
per tope. A new look, a catch-phrase that 
instantly captures foe moodiness ofiove, a 
slick video clip, a hyper-active laser- 
enhanced live show, and you're cooking. 

Today he is perhaps the most famous 
man in the Arab world. His fans span all 
age groups mid nationalities. It may be a 
completely different era, but some say his 
stardom even eclipses Abdel-Halim's. 

Like it or not, his catchy words of greet- 
ing-card love, couched in easy melodies 
(poundingly quick or syrupy sweet), are 
foe driving force of an entire generation's 


romantic psyche. 

Amr doesn't mind singing different 
words to the same melodies on tape after 
tape. He doesn't mind using foe same 
words in every song to describe his feel- 
ings. The Amr Diab album formula usual- 
ly calls for eight tunes, no more, no less. 
In terms of theme, they can be divided 
into roughly two categories: 1 ) I love her, 
she loves me; 2) I'm trying to forget her, 
but can't 

Despite foe idiotic pop sensibility and 
pure capitalism of it all. sometimes it's 
hard to resist, and without meaning to, you 
find yourself singing along with the ear- 
nest pretty boy who's either blissfully in 
love or being tragically dumped. 

But the same songs coming out of every 
car and kiosk can begin to grate on the 
nerves after a while. And that's when you 
wonder whether the critics, who boldly 
claim that his voice is foe vulgar dying 
croak of a great musical tradition, are right 
after all. 

DfD AMR KNOW the price he'd have 
to pay? The mob constantly closing in, the 
way they love you one minute, hate you 
the next Newspapers have helped spread 
rumours that be has AIDS. His real home 
address is routinely announced on tele- 
vision. Lost year, when his father died, a 
crowd gathered and began chanting his 
songs as he prayed at the grave. 

Did he ever think it would really hap- 
pen? Leaving Port Said with only the 
clothes on his back and less than twenty 
pounds to his name, singing at a club in 
Zamalek for less than his bus fare back 
home, did he ever think rags-to-riches sto- 
ries actually come true? More often than 
not, he ended up sleeping next to the 
club's bawab, on a wooden bench in the 
kitchen. Maybe, as he washed his only 
pair of pants and waited for them to dry, 
Amr used to dream of making the film of 
his life, just like Abdel-Halim Hafez. The 
camera pans out as he sings another song 
from his roof-top shack to the cruel world 
below. Now that he's safe from the reality, 
it's an easy role for him to play. When he 
tells his story to eager reporters, he gives 


it the typically romantic twists of ail the 
best local-boy-makes-it-big-in-the-big- 
city yams. 

Just after the encore of “Habibi Ya Nour 
El-Ein", Amr disappears behind the stage 
through foe doorway to the kitchen, a 
stampede of adoring fans following close 
behind. A minute later he's crammed into 
a room with a thousand people who will 
do anything to squeeze him, pinch him, 
whisper in his ear, pat him on foe back, 
smell foe sweat on his handkerchief. He 
probably wouldn't mind ten minutes away 
from foe madness, but it won't be hap- 
pening any time soon. His blue Oxford is 
drenched in sweat More and more people 
flood foe room. The night is still young. 
It’s seven-thirty in foe morning, but you'd 
think it was mid-afternoon. Every once in 
a while a baby is thrown over for Amr to 
hug for the cameras. He flashes his trade- 
mark smile ad nauseam, folly aware that 
the giggling girls who touch him for a 
brief moment will remember it all their 
lives. Perhaps it's that knowledge that 
helps him survive. 

But it’s also big business. Studios pay 
LEI 0.000 for the chance to convince as 
many people as they can to have their pic- 
ture taken with Amr — at LE50 a pop. It’s 
a risky game — who knows if the big star 
will be in the mood to mug with bis en- 
thralled public? Tonight he's pumped. The 
fust live performance of foe new single 
went well — the crowd was energised. He 
seems not to mind the mob that is now 
making ir difficult for foe photographers 
to rapture anything more than a tangle of 
bodies and arms. 

Next on the agenda is the interview with 
Good Morning Egypt , to be shot on loca- 
tion outside. It's not easy to move five feet 
without foe risk of a mob scene. Deciding 
he's had enough of the picture session. 
Amr heads for the door. It's amazing he's 
lasted this long. 

Suddenly he turns around and. in a rage, 
pushes a teenager standing behind him. 
Seems foe kid was a bit upset because his 
turn would have been next. “Why’d you 
grab me?" Amr Diab yells, losing his cool 
for a brief moment. The room goes silent. 


The kid looks stunned. 

“Why are you grabbing me? I don't 
want anyone grabbing me!” the star yells, 
his face a confusing blend of apology and 
exasperation. The lad, crouched a little, is 
frozen in place. The autograph book in his 
hand seems to have grown heavier. Amr 
turns back and continues the treacherous 
journey to foe balcony, about twenty me- 
tres away. 

Still stunned, foe boy is whisked 
through the security cordon onto foe bal- 
cony by Amr's handlers, who are con- 
stantly hovering around their bass. Amr 
apologises to foe boy and has a few pic- 
tures taken with him. Then he's leaning 
against the railings, foe hotel gardens a 
gorgeous backdrop in the sky's new light, 
staring into foe camera, never once drop- 
ping the smile as he seamlessly answers 
the standard questions. How does be feel 
about his critics? Is “Nour El-Ein” really 
about his daughter. Nour? 

Then it’s a few more pictures, a couple 
more autographs and a quick dash to foe 
front gate of the hotel, where his black 
Mercedes is waiting. Eight o'clock in the 
morning, less than two hours until his 
plane leaves for Paris. Again, as over foe 
past few months, there's not enough time 
to really talk. “There are about twenty 
things I still have to do,” Amr says. 

AMR IS NOTORIOUSLY allergic to 
journalists. He's an image control man, 
and most photo ops are just that: a chance 
for him to talk, act and be Amr Diab for a 
few minutes — crystallised, synthesised, 
easy-to-categorise: pristine star, rebellious 
glamour boy. Just like his music, just like 
his videos. He enjoys the unique blend of 
accessibility and inaccessibiity. 

The real Amr Diab? Probably no one 
knows. I travelled to Port Said in search 
of “the real Amr Diab”. His is the ultimate 
Port Said shabab dream. The city operates 
something like high school: everybody 
wants to be friends with foe kid with the 
shiniest car. Especially foe girls. This is 
the attitude that helped shape Amr Diab. 
In Port Said it's pointless to act grown-up. 
The image-mongering never goes away. 


Amr is a Cairene now, far from that 
dreary port town where no one appreciat- 
ed his art Where money was king. Now 
that he’s made it bigger than anyone ever 
imagined, be never goes back home to 
strut 

Amr lives on a planet all his own, says 
his brother, Emad. Occasionally, he'll 
come down to ask about his mother. It's 
funny, in a way: his pictures are plastered 
on every walL they hear his voice 
wherever they go. But he belongs to eve- 
ryone now — very little of their son is left 
for them. 

Emad Diab compares his brother to Ab- 
del-Halira Hafez: “Both bad stronger 
competition from better voices amongst 
the singers of their generation. In Amr’s 
case it's Ait El-Haggar and others, in Ab- 
del-Halim’s there was Mohamed Fawzi. 
But both Amr and Abdel-Halim were 
smarter than the rest They had the sense 
to give foe audience what they want." 

The critics, however, are still wailing 
for a latter-day Abdel- (either Halim or 
Wahab; beggars can't be choosers). Who 
will foe next big voice be? Maybe, mostly 
drowned out by the synthesisers. .Amr is 
already it. The endless love songs, ro- 
mantic image and lots of screen exposure 
can't be ignored If Amr ever tried for 
anything more serious or meaningful, his 
fens might drop him. Amr knows that 
well — he gives them as much as they can 
take. 

Whether the audience is wearing Guy 
Laroche or galahiyus . .Amr makes' them 
dance — he inspires hip-swaying, head- 
shaking and mass shrieking. Everybody 
knows every word to every sons — even 
foe new ones like “Tiftikrini". Even the 
well-dressed Saudi who hasn't moved a 
muscle or cracked a smile since the con- 
cert began says he's just as much a tan of 
Amr's as the kids dancing on tables all 
around him, “Amr is for everyone. The 
big, the small, the crazy, the calm — 
we're all happy." 

The crowd is filled with the type of girl 
who looks great from far away and even 
better up close. Just like all the models in 
Amr's videos. Just like his first wife, ac- 


tress Sherine Reda. Everyone says Amr 
only married her because die was the pret- 
tiest girl in town (Today Amr is re- 
married i. Their daughter Nour is six. 
•‘No.” he says after the concert, in re- 
sponse to Good Morning Egypt's ques- 
tion. “My daughter’s name is Nour but 
that’s j chance thing. The song wasn't 
meant to be about her." 

The smug smile, the easy . brush-offs, 
make it clear that Amr doesn't like ques- 
tions about his private life. The trouble is, 
journalists want to know everything, so 
rbey can feed foe hungry fans. Over the 
years the exposure has turned Amr's life 
upside down. Every time he sings. a love 
song people interpret it as a reflection of 
how he's feriing about Sherine. With “Tif- 
tikrini’' 1 Whether you remember or forget 
me. there's nothing left in you I want), it 
seems he's O'.er her tor good. But you 
never know with Amr Diab — he regu- 
larly blames the mother he rarely visits for 
being so perfect no woman could ever re- 
place her in hi? heart. 

The first time i talked to Emad. he blunt- 
ly told me that his brother did not want 
journalists to sec him “in a natural state” 
— v hat if he'd had 3 bad day. or was real- 
ly tired and moody? He didn't want peo- 
ple to have that impression of him. In 
song, Amr can be brutally honest- about 
being jilted — but that, as opposed to be- 
ing unshaven or curt, is still part of his 
overall image as the hapless, hopeless ro- 
mantic. it looks good in a way Amr thinks 
the complete picture of his life never 
would. 

So how does une get a little closer to the 
truth behind the myth, something a little 
deeper then the man in the mirror, so tn 
speak? The answer is: one doesn't The 
only important question is the one Amr 
a.sk’? the audience at six am: 

ar.vone here tired?” lie says, wiping 
his brow . 

He gets a resounding, scream in re- 


sponse. 

‘Good. Neither am I." 


Profile by Tarek Atia 
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by Madame Sosostris 


* Could it possibly be true? 

Will Egypt soon be joining 
the ranks of countries which 
shun smokers and their dis- 
gusting habit? I hope uoL 
But the fact that the Cairo 
Sheraton has started to as- 
sign no-smoking areas in 
every restaurant and coffee 
shop in the hotel, and that 
this decision has been wel- 
comed by all foe staff and 
guests, could mean that slow- 
ly but surely, if more and 
more public places start to 
follow suit, Egypt will be well on its way to truly 
becoming an environmentally friendly country. 

** No jam and peanut butter sandwiches were 
served, and milk was most definitely NOT avail- 
able at foe bar; foe baby of the Al-Ahram family 
may have been celebrating its third birthday, but 
Alaaeddin was given a very grown-up birthday par- 
ty in foe Opera House's Open .Air Theatre last 






night, hosted by Chairman of the Board Ibrahim 
Nafie and Editor-in-Chief Ezzat El-Saadanl. And 
bow fitting that the youngest Al-Ahram publication 
is a children's magazine — one which, I hasten to 
add, is rated by many as one of their favourite 
reads: 1 for one get my copy, discreetly folded into 
foe daily Al-Ahram, delivered every Thursday. 

♦ When Al-Ahram ' s foreign desk heard the news. 
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they knew that it was time to celebrate. So they 
wrote up a rather distinguished guest list including 
prominent political columnist Sajama A. Sajama, 
managing editor of Al-Ahram Salaheddin Hafez, 
bead of foe central desk Ihsan Bakr. Deputy Ed- 
itor-in-Chicf of Al-Ahram Mohamed Basha. As- 
sem EJ-Qirsh and Mohamed Abdullah of the cen- 
tral desk, bead of foe international features pages, 
Simla EJ-Guindi and the Weekly ' s Editor-in-Chief 
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(l-r) Two 
photographs for a 
double celebration: 
Salama, Eissa, 
Habib, Guindy. 
Hafez: Basha. 
Bakr, Salama. 

Eissa and Huhih: 
Karim: cuter than 
bis father by far: A 
birthday invitation 
a la A/aeddiu 


Hosny Guindy. Tlje invitations were sent out and 
pretty soon, a celebratory lunch was being held in 
rhe twelfth floor restaurant to say gnndhyc in their 
life-long friend and Al-Ahram veteran Mohamed 
Eissa. Sajlni Dolarmani and Aliya E-ssawi of the 
foreign desk did a beautiful job of playing hosts and 
made sure dial Iheir colleagues didn’t celebrate inn 
much. They weren’t happy that he was leaving, of 
course. What they were celebrating wjs his pro- 


motion. N’n longer our head of foe foreign 
desk, Mohuniuti is now our man in Frankfurt, 
bureau chief of Al-Ahram" s office in Ger- 
many. And us happy as they all were for him 
— especially his wife. Nazira El-AflandL 
managing editor of .-!/- -thrum Al-Iktisadi — 
they were ju-.-l a.-. -equally happy for their cd- 
I cue ue :ind our good friend. Salwa Habib, for- 
merly Mohamed 's deputy and now bis re- 
placement. Veteran .V.-.li:rnm\si and possibly 
the m*'Cv!c , :i v.omar. you could ever meet, Sal- 
«a look the congratulations being showered 
'■n her --- ilh the usual modesty and charm for 
which she :r« so !«.>■. ed and admired. 


19 Not content with being a good friend of mine 
am/ editor ol the tt'ccA/v"* South anti International 
paye .. (jamal Nkrumuh decided to also become a 
lather. Those wh«- kno-.v him know that Gama! 
usually ius ways .>f gelling wliat he wants, and in 
tin time ai all he and his l..\ely wife. Gbada £1- 
Htnnawi. were the proud parents nf the absolutely 
adurible three week-old Karim Kwako. Con- 
gratulations to them both 












